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The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 

The  Bank  on  the  Comer 


This  bank  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  students  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
open  an  account  Get  la  check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  ample  security  to  you  for  your  money. 

Try  us  end  see  How  well  we  treat  you. 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE.  President  H.  L.  BASSETT.  Cashier 
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FINNEY 'MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

/ The  College  of  Arts  6-  Sciences 

Departments  The  TheoloKical  Seminary 
J The  Conservatory  of  Music 

\ The  A cademy 

Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  998  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-ninth  year  begins  Thursday,  Seplember  21,  1911. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A high-grade  professional  school  for  college 
graduates  training  for  Christian  leadership  : 

The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work 
Social  Service  in  City  or  Country 
Christian  Teaching 
Foreign  Missionary  Service 

From  the  beginning  free  from  sectarian  control  and 
creedal  limitation,!,  the  Seminary  stands  for  the  unpreju- 
diced Search  for  the  Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian 
Character  and  Experience,  andj  for  the  Development  of 
efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

78th  year  opened  September  21,  I9i0  with  record  attendance 


For  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for  the  2d 
Semester  beginning  February  7,  1911,  address  the  Acting 
Dean,  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


DELIGHTFULLY  CHARMING 


is  what  you  will  always  hear  said  of  the  TONE  of  the 

KRAKAUER  PIANO 

Purely  artistic  in  quality — Not  too  high  in  price 

Art  Catalog  Free  on  Request 

KRAKAUER  BROS.,  Makers 

Cypress  Ave.,  136th  and  137th  Sts.,  New  York 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Ofers  uausual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enioy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall' 

^Spring  term  began  Wednesday,  April  5,  1911 
*For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  :80;cents  pei  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series'  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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Alumni  Room,  Oberlin  College 

Furniture  and  decorations 
designed  and  executed  by 


'Cbel^orbeimer-GrooKef  c/2tu3iOc^ra’ 

Deooratt)ny  and  Furnish  eiv» 

1931  €akc/’HlintbcAfeeE'  Cleveland 


Zhc 

Cleveland 
XLrust  Company 

Capital,  $2,500,000 
Surplus,  $2,500,000 

A Savings  bank  for  all  people  protected  by  every  modern 
safeguard  and  affording  its  depositors  every  modern  bank- 
ing facility.  Mail  accounts  solicited.  4 per  cent 
interest  on  savings.  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth 
Street,  Cleveland. 
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Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 

Photographs  8x10 

$1.00 

each 


The  T.J.  Rice 
Stud  i or 

Has  the  latest  and  j 
best  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

We  make  sittings 
by  appointment  and 
give  you  excellent 
work  of  the  latest 
finish. 

We  are  the  Official 
Photographers  for  the 
Oberlin  College  Annual 

Studio 

Phone  77  West  College  St 


Latest  Model.  Style  705. 

Newest  and  most  charming  of  our  pop- 
ular upright  models.  Write  for  our  new 
catalogue  showing  the  Style  705  and 
other  delightful  new  Uprights  and  Grands 
now  ready  for  fall  delivery. 

IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 

combine  the  finest  traditions  of  old-time 
Boston  piano-building  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  today.  Used  in  over 
350  critical  musical  and  educational 
institutions  and  nearly  50,000  discrimi- 
nating homes. 

Our  “No  Risk”  Mail-Order  Plan, 

a unique  proposition  for  buying  "on  ap- 
proval,” is  available  wherever  in  the  United 
States  no  dealer  sells  IVERS  & POND 
Pianos.  We  pay  railway  freights  both  ways 
if  piano  fails  to  please.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Attractive  Easy  Pay- 
ment plans  available  wherever  you  may  live. 


Fill  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon  to 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

119  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalogue  and  valuable 
information  to  buyers 


Name 

VL  Address 


The  Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  22nd  to  August  11th,  1911 

I hirty-four  courses  of  college  and  preparatory  grade,  aggre- 
gating 150  hours  a week.  Fifteen  instructors,  all  experienced  and 
successful  college  teachers.  Graduates  may  either  take  advanced 
college  courses  or  study  independently,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  professors,  in  either  case  receiving  credit  toward  graduate 
degrees.  All  the  privileges  of  the  College  Library,  one  of  the 
the  largest  in  the  state,  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Summer 
Session.  An  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  addresses  will  be 
given,  without  charge  for  admission. 

Talcott  Hall,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  of  the  College  boarding  halls,  will  furnish  board  and 
lodging  for  women,  and  board  for  men  at  reasonable  rates. 
Necessary  expenses  in  Oberlin  for  the  session  may  be  kept  as  low 
as  sixty  dollars. 

For  circulars  (ready  March  15)  and  further  particulars, 
address 

C.  N.  COLE 

45  King  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Do  you  want  to  hold  your 
figure?  The  lines  written 
by  time  are  read  more 
qickly  in  the  figure  than 
the  face.  The  back,  the 
waistline — and  yes,  that 
settled  look — tell  the  story. 
No  need  that  it  should  be 
so  if  you  care  for  your 
figure  — and  care  means 
the  right  corset  all  the 
time. 
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THE  STARR  MINUM  GRAND  is  the 
ultimate  ideal  of  every  musician. 

It  is  the  one  small  grand  offering  perfect  tone  qualities  because 
it  was  designed  as  a small  grand  and  not  a larger  «ize  reduced. 
Art  catalog  of  the  complete  line  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 

Factories,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Ohio  Warerooms 

AKRON,  Mill  and  Hieh  Streets  HAMILTON,  10  S Third  Street 

CINCINNATI.  139  W.  4th  Street  SPRINGFIELD,  5i  High  Street 

CLEVELAND.  12204224  Keren  Road  ' TOLEDO.  329 Superior Street 
DAYTON,  4th  and  LudlowStret*  e 
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What  is  music? 
flow  should  it  be  played? 

Music  is  a medium  used  by  com- 
posers to  convey  their  thoughts  and 
is  their  way  of  telling  a story.  Their 
heart  aches,  passions  and  pleasures 
are  told  in  their  music.  And  to  get 
their  full  meaning  proper  rendition, 
interpretation  and  expression  o f 
thought  are  necessary. 

The  A.  B.  Chase 
Artistano 

with  its  sweet  tone  and 
player  mechanism  that 
stands  alone  in  the 
music  world  becomes 
the  second  medium  by  which  we  all  may  listen 
to  the  work  of  our  favorite  composer,  with  the 
feeling  befitting  the  music  rendered. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  largely 
used  in  Oberlin  Conservatory,  and 
has  the  unqualified  commendation  of 
both  faculty  and  students. 

Hundreds  of  the  Alumni  who  read 
this  magazine  have  been  in  daily 
touch  with  them  in  the  college  and 
conservatory,  and  are  recommending 
them  to  their  friends  everywhere. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information 
address  the  manufacturers, 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY, 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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Printing  of  Merit 


We  are  expert  compilers  and 
manufacturers  of  catalogues. 

We  do  artistic  illustrating, 
engraving,  and  fine  printing. 

Bookbinding  that  stands  out 
pre-eminently  as  the  best. 

College  and  school  stationery 
one  of  our  specialties. 

Inquiries  sent  to  us  will  re- 
sult beneficially  all  around. 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 


Caxton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mothers  Portrait 

We  have  been  asked  so  often  to  make  portraits  from  old 
photographs  which  our  customers  bring  in  E us  that  we  finally  per- 
fected a way  to  i eproduce  such  pictures  in  a manner  that  gives 
the  same  beautiful  qualities  that  characterize  the  portrait  photo- 
graphs from  life  which  we  have  been  furnishing  our  customers  for 
many  years. 

Daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes,  Photographs, 
and  Tintypes  can  be  made  into  beautiful  and  life-like  pictures. 

They  are  not  ordinary  cheap  bromide  enlargements  but  the 
highest  grade  of  modern  photographic  work  possible.  They  can 
be  finished  in  Water  Color  if  desired  and  only  the  best  imported 
Water  Colors  are  used  in  the  coloring. 

Send  for  prices  stating  approximate  size  you  would  like  the 
picture  made.  If  you  will  send  the  picture  you  wish  reproduced, 
by  registered  mail,  we  will  gladly  state  what  can  best  be  made 
from  it  for  your  approval. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you. 

C.  S.  BAT  EH  AM 

Photographer  in  Portraiture 

56  E.  Main  Street  Norwalk,  Ohio 


ST1EFF  PIANOS 

Grands,  Uprights,  and  Player  Pianos 

The  evolution  of  the  STIEFF  piano  since  1842  through  three 
generations  of  piano  builders  has  produced  an  Art  Product  of  un- 
surpassed merit,  and  the  latest  products  of  the  STIEFF  factory 
are  models  of  constructive  durability,  tone  quality  and  artistic  case 
design.  Used  in  the  leading  conservatories  and  colleges  through- 
ous  the  country. 

The  Stieff  Petite  Grand  Piano 

Enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  pheuominal  5 ft. 
grand.  In  it  the  means  has  been  accomplished  of  blending  and 
harmonizing  piano  science  with  acoustics,  creating  a grand  that 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a satisfactory  5 ft.  Grand. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

Established  1842 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

Among  our  branch  stores  throughout  the  United  States  are 
Chicago,  111.,  169  Wabash  Avenue 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  618  Penn  Avenue 

Write  for  catalogue. 
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Annual  Opening 

of 

Spring  and  Summer  Furniture 

Now  in  Progress. 

Every  phase  of  Summer  Furnishings  for  the 
summer  home,  porch,  lawn  and  garden  may  be  studied 
in  this  comprehensive  display,  and  every  problem  solved 
at  a minimum  of  time,  trouble  and  expense. 

The  STERLING  & WELCH  CO 

1225  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


By  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DICKINSON 


Just  Published 

The  Education  of  a 
Music  Lover 

A Book  for  Those  Who  Study  or  Teach  the  Art  of  Listening 

SI. 50  Net  Postpaid  SI. 65 


CONTENTS 

The  New  Musical  Education — The  Music  Lovers  Need  of  Educa- 
tion— Definite  Hearing:  The  Problem  of  Form —The  Beauty  of 
Melody  and  Rhythm — The  Beauty  of  Harmony — Performance  : 
The  Art  of  the  Pianist  — The  Art  of  Song : Music  and  Poetry — 
The  Art  of  Song:  The  Technique  of  the  Singer — The  Problem  of 
Expression  : Representative  Music — Music  History  and  Biography — 
The  Music  Lover  and  the  Higher  Law. 


This  book  is  a successful  “attempt  to  interpret  music  to  those  who  already  love 
it  upon  slight  acquaintance  and  who  desire  the  fuller  enjoyment  that  comes  with  large 
knowledge*. ’’  Professor  Dickinson  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  teachings  of  the 
history  and  the  appreciation  of  music,  and  no  laymen  can  read  this  book  without 
enormously  increasing  and  deepening  his  pleasure  in  good  music.  At  the  same  time  the 
book  is  full  of  the  most  effective  suggestions  to  other  teachers  who  are  carrying  on  the 
same  work.  Clearlyanddelightfullywritten.it  is  a work  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  all 
who  care  for  music  of  any  kind. 

“Every  page  has  a distinct  and  individual  charm.  . . . His  chapters  on  the  art  of 
the  pianist  and  of  the  singer  are  admirably  written,  and  every  reader,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  will  find  something  informmg  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  'representa- 
tive' music,  the  leading  type  of  the  present.— New  York  Sun. 


Other  Books  by  Professor  Dickinson 


The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music 

With  an  annotated  guide  to  music  literature  $2.50  net 

“It  is  a marvel  of  condensed  information.  Not  only  are  tin*  main  epochs  in  the 
evolution  of  music  briefly  and  happily  characterized,  but  every  section  is  followed  by  a 
paragraph  in  smaller  type  referring  the  reader  to  the  best  books  and  articles  in  the 
English  language  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  question. "—The  Nation. 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church 

With  an  introduction  on  religious  music  among  primitive  and  ancient  peoples. 

$2.50  net 

The  work  is  both  interesting  and  essential  not  only  for  musicians,  but  for 
theologians,  for  clergyman,  and  for  all  general  readers  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
tlie  history  and  principles  of  religious  music.”—  Biblht heca  Sacra. 


Special  list  of  other  books  on  music  sent  free  on  request 


Charles  Scribners  Sons 

New  York  City 


153-157  Fifth  Avenue 
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GENERAL  SHURTLEFF. 

Address  by  Hon.  U.  L.  Marvin,  L.  L.  D.,  Late  Major  of  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  by  Brevet,  at  the  unveiling  of  a monument  to  General 
Shurtleff  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  30,  1911. 

“Estimate  of  General  G.  W.  Shurtleff  as  a Soldier,  by  a Com- 
rade in  Arms.” 

“There  is  a tear  for  all  that  die, 

A mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave.” 

It  is  because  of  this  honor  which  all  men  everywhere  pay  to 
those  who,  by  distinguished  bravery,  have  evidenced  their  devotion 
to  patriotic  duty,  that  in  all  this  broad  land  the  people  gather  on  this 
Memorial  Day  to  pay  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  and  honor 
to  those  who,  in  the  time  of  our  nation’s  greatest  peril,  gave  up, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  pursuits  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Gave  up,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  ambitions  which  they  had  cherish- 
ed ; gave  up,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  associations  which  were  dear- 
est to  them,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  perils,  the  privations, 
the  dangers  and  the  toil  of  the  soldier.  All  these  services,  wherever 
engaged  in,  testify  that  the  people  of  America  recognize  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  went  out  to  participate  on  the  side  of  the  Nation 
in  that  mighty  struggle.  And  it  is  fitting  that  we  should,  on  occasions 
like  this  call  to  mind  what  it  meant  to  those  who  gave  up  their 
cherished  hopes,  plans  and  ambitions  and  affectionate  companion- 
ship. For,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  young  men  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  is  just  fifty  years  since  this  great  struggle  came 
upon  us,  had  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  and  ambitions  and  affect- 
ions that  the  young  men  of  today  have,  and  that  they  were  as  dear 
to  wives,  to  parents,  to  children,  to  brothers  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
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hearts  as  the  young  men  today  are  dear  to  those  who  love  them.  The 
sacrifice  too  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  men  who  became  a part 
of  the  army;  it  was  a sacrifice  of  all  the  patriotic  people.  The 
mother  who  in  all  those  weary  years  had  a son  whom  she  knew  to 
be  exposed  to  all  the  dangers,  vicissitudes  and  perils  of  the  camp 
and  field,  was  in  her  home  suffering  under  the  most  intense  strain 
upon  her  heart’s  best  affections,  because  of  the  surroundings  of  that 
son.  So,  too,  the  father.  So,  too,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ab- 
sent. So,  too,  the  young  wives  and  sweethearts  of  these  absent  ones, 
and  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty,  if  we  failed  on  occasions  like 
this,  to  remember  as  well,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  remained 
at  home  as  of  those  who  were  in  the  field. 

Fifty  years  ago  now,  in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet,  in  all  the 
loyal  states  of  the  Union,  men  were  daily  entering  the  army;  part- 
ings between  loved  ones  were  daily  taking  place.  The  great  weight 
of  treason  was  upon  us ; the  great  cloud  of  a mighty  rebellion  was 
upon  the  country,  and  the  result  must  needs  be  these  sacrifices  and 
sufferings,  or  a disruption  of  -this  union  of  States  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  Revolutionary  fathers ; the  disruption 
of  these  states  in  such  wise  that  there  could  be  no  continued  happi- 
ness or  prosperity  for  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  natural  communi- 
cations by  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  were  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
part  of  it;  the  natural  proximity  to  the  great  seas  on  which  com- 
merce must  be  prosecuted,  if  there  was  to  be  any  commerce,  would 
be  cut  off  from  a part  of  the  country,  and  instead  of  our  becoming 
as  we  have  become,  a great  world-power  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  should  have  been  left  so  divided  that  there  could  have  been 
no  hope  of  permanent  stability  for  any  part  of  the  country  which 
now  constitutes  this  mighty  nation.  For,  if  it  were  once  conceeded 
that  a dissatisfied  state  or  other  political  unit  could,  of  its  own  mo- 
tion put  an  end  to  its  union  with  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  then 
that  disentegration  which  would  thus  be  begun  might  be  expected  to 
continue  so  long  as  any  considerable  body  of  men  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  history  of  our  country  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution  up  to  the  time  when  the  great  rebellion  was  begun 
was  well  calculated  to  cause  uneasiness  and  fear  on  the  part  of  lov- 
ers of  liberty  and  lovers  of  union  that  there  might  not  always  be  a 
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union  of  states.  It  is  well  known  to  all  that  our  Constitution  was 
the  result  of  a compromise  among  the  original  states  of  the  Union. 
Each  of  the  states  yielded  something  of  what  it  believed  ought  to  be 
in  the  Constitution  rather  than  that  the  Constitution  should  fail  of 
adoption ; but  on  no  question  was  there  so  much  feeling,  and  on  no 
question  was  there  as  much  yielding  of  what  was  regarded  by  some 
as  absolutely  essential  to  a good  and  just  government,  as  there  was 
upon  the  question  of  human  slavery.  It  seems  now  a most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  a nation  growing  out  of  the  Declaration  and 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  “All  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  should  still  have 
permitted  human  slavery  to  exist  within  its  borders,  and  to  have 
provided  by  its  Constitution  for  its  protection.  It  seems  a curious 
thing  now  that  of  all  the  Presidents  elected  for  such  a nation  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  no  one  of  them  who  was  not  a slave- 
holder was  ever  elected  for  a second  term,  and  but  one  of  them  who 
was  a slave-holder  and  lived  out  his  term  of  office  failed  of  being 
elected  to  a second  term.  The  first  President  who  was  not  a slave- 
holder who  was  elected  to  a second  term  was  the  great  Lincoln.  Be- 
cause he  was  elected  the  first  time,  the  Rebellion  was  brought  upon 
us,  and  the  only  reason  why  his  election  caused  treason  to  rear  its 
head  was  because  it  was  feared  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  human  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
Union  was  a whole  community  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
proposition  that  human  slavery  was  “the  sum  of  all  villanies”  than 
was  the  Village  of  Oberlin.  Here  the  scriptural  declaration  that 
“Of  one  blood  God  hath  made  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth”  was  taught  and  believed,  double  prep- 
osition and  all.  And  it  was  here  that  the  institution  of  learning  was 
planted  by  God-fearing  and  humanity-loving  men,  which  from  a 
most  insignificant  beginning,  so  far  as  material  wealth  or  material 
strength  was  concerned,  has  grown  to  be  the  great,  strong  university 
which  it  now  is,  known  and  honored  wherever  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  are  known  and  honored.  I have  said  that  this  insti- 
tution so  far  as  material  wealth  or  material  strength  were  concerned 
had  a most  insignificant  beginning,  but  when  the  high  purposes  both 
for  God  and  man,  which  influenced  its  founders  are  taken  into 
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account,  then  those  of  us  who  believe  that  “God  works  in  a myster- 
ious way  his  wonders  to  perform”  can  easily  realize  that'  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  institution  has  grown  to  be  the  great  power  that 
it  has  grown  to  be.  And  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
village  or  the  institution  may  well  take  pride  in  the  influence  which 
it  has  exerted,  and  the  achievements,  both  in  war  and  peace,  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  by  its  influence  and  instruction.  Today  you 
are  proud  of  one  of  its  Alumni  who  is  with  us  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause of  the  high  place  which  he  holds  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Nation.  You  are  proud  of  the  many  others  who  have  held  high  places 
in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation,  and  proud  because  they  not  only  do 
hold  and  have  held  high  places,  but  because  their  devotion  to  and  per- 
formance of  duty  in  such  high  places  has  been  for  the  advancement 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  high  charac- 
ter and  good  citizenship.  You  are  proud,  too,  and  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  here  to  aid  in  the 
carrying  out  of  that  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  “Go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  Missionaries 
of  both  sexes  have  gone  out  from  here  to  preach  this  gospel  and  to 
exemplify  it  by  their  daily  walk  and  conversation.  You  may  well 
be  proud  too  of  those  men  and  women  who,  in  the  every  day  walks 
of  life  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  communities  in  which  those 
homes  are  situated,  have  so  by  their  walk  and  conversation  exempli- 
fied the  teachings  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  that  the  world 
might  be  made  purer  and  better,  as  that  all  who  have  come  within 
their  influence  have  been  bettered  by  such  influence.  And  surely 
you  may  well  be  proud  of  those  who,  in  the  time  of  the  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  went  out  from  here  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country.  _ The  percentage  of  the  population  which  went 
from  here  was  extraordinary,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  duties  entitle  them  to  the  highest  gratitude.  Probably 
nowhere  was  the  conviction  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  than 
here  that  somehow  by  reason  of  the  struggle  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  aggressions  of  those  who  desired  to  destroy  the  Union 
for  the  preservation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  there  would  re- 
sult the  absolute  abolition  of  slavery. 

That  word  “abolition”  was  so  highly  obnoxious  to  those  who 
participated  in  the  rebellion  that  it  seemed  to  them  to  include  within 
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its  very  term  everything  of  wickedness,  vice  and  wrong,  and  that 
feeling  was  not  confined  alone  to  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  government,  but  it  was  so  strong  even  in  Ohio  and  the  other 
free  States  of  the  Union,  that  many  good  men  who  earnestly  be- 
lieved that  human  slavery  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  commands 
of  God  and  in  direct  violation  of  every  sentiment  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, were  still  afraid  to  be  called  “abolitionists,”  It  is  said  that  a 
prominent'  politician,  perhaps  he  was  a prominent  statesman,  at 
least  he  thought  he  was,  stated  that  abolitionism  had  no  hold  in 
Ohio,  except  in  Oberlin  and  benighted  Ashtabula,  and  he  said  it  be- 
cause he  felt  that  to  admit  that  abolitionism  had  a hold  upon  the 
people  of  Ohio  would  be  a discredit  to  the  State.  As  already  said, 
there  was  a strong  feeling  here,  and  there  was  a strong  feeling 
among  all  earnest  anti-slavery  men  everywhere  that  somehow  those 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  institution  of  slavery  had 
“taken  up  the  sword,”  would  cause  slavery  to  “perish  by  the  sword.” 
And  though  thousands  of  men  who  entered  the  Union  army  had  no 
thought’  of  such  a result,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  who 
entered  from  Oberlin,  together  with  the  thousands  of  earnest  anti- 
slavery men  who  went  into  the  army  from  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
believed  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  the  end  of  slavery. 

The  man  in  whose  especial  honor  the  services  at  this  hour  are 
being  held  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  slavery  could  not 
survive  the  rebellion.  And  early  in  1861  he  recruited  and  organized 
a company  for  service  in  the  army  of  the  Union  and  led  it  to  the 
field.  On  the  29th  day  of  August,  1861,  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  for  nearly  a year  suffered  as  a prisoner  of  war  at  Libby  prison 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Returning  to  Oberlin,  and  his  health,  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  his  imprisonment,  having  been  to  a great 
extent  restored,  he  bethought  him  of  what  next  he  could  do  in  aid 
of  the  Union  cause.  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Rebellion  it 
was  suggested  by  some  that  the  colored  men  in  the  free  States  should 
be  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  service  as  soldiers  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  Union.  To  this  many  objections  were  made,  most 
of  them  having  for  their  real  foundation  a prejudice  against  the 
negro  and  a prejudice  against  permitting  him  to  take  part  in  any 
undertaking  in  which  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood  were  to  be 
brought  into  exercise.  The  reasons  given,  many  of  them  puerile, 
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were:  that  the  negro  was  without  courage;  that  the  negro  would 
not  be  subjected  to  discipline ; that'  the  only  way  to  obtain  any  good 
result  from  anything  that  the  negro  could  do  was  to  keep  such  care- 
ful watch  upon  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  by  himself;  overlook- 
ing the  fact  (if  indeed  they  ever  knew)  that  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  negro  had  shown  himself  a valiant  soldier;  that  in  the 
rebellion  in  Haiti,  (if  indeed  they  ever  knew),  a great  man,  a negro, 
had  led  the  rebellion,  and  had  testified  his  ability  to  lead  as  well  as 
his  ability  to  remember  and  reward  kindnesses  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  white  people,  whose  slave  he  had  been;  forgetting, 
(if  indeed  they  ever  knew)  that  the  negro  took  an  honorable  part 
as  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 ; forgetting  indeed  everything  ap- 
parently, to  the  credit  of  the  negro  and  remembering  all  that  could 
be  produced  to  his  discredit.  But,  as  the  war  went  on  and  the  stu- 
pendous magnitude  of  the  burden  which  was  upon  the  nation  to 
overthrow  the  Rebellion  came  more  and  more  to  be  realized,  the  feel- 
ing grew  more  and  more  that  the  negro  might  be  made  useful  as  a 
soldier ; that  he  might  be  trusted  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibili- 
ty and  perform  the  duties  which  soldiers  were  required  to  perform. 
And  finally  in  1863,  the  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  had  theretofore 
persistently  rejected  all  applications  for  recruiting  soldiers  among 
the  negroes  for  service  from  this  State,  and  had  urged  that  so  far 
as  negroes  residing  in  Ohio  chose  to  go  into  the  army  they  should 
go  to  Massachusetts  and  enlist  in  one  of  the  two  regiments  which 
had  been  authorized  to  be  raised  in  that  State,  consented  that  a regi- 
ment of  colored  men  might  be  organized  in  Ohio.  What  more  na- 
tural then  than  that  Giles  Waldo  ShurtlefT,  the  man  already  mention- 
ed as  having  raised  a company  of  Oberlin  students  in  1861,  should 
offer  himself  to  aid  in  the  recruiting  and  organizing  of  such  a regi- 
ment? 

The  Governor  having  decided  to  recruit  one  or  more  such  regi- 
ments, leased  a large  tract  of  land  in  Deleware  County,  and  appoint- 
ed a captain  of  an  Ohio  regiment  as  Commander  of  the  Camp.  This 
regiment  was  to  be  numbred  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- Seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Recruiting  began  in  June  1863  but  pro- 
gressed very  slowly,  and  received  very  little  encouragement  from 
the  state  authorities. 

After  a few  weeks,  the  federal  government  decided  to  recruit 
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regiments  of  colored  men,  to  be  known  as  U.  S.  Colored  Troops. 
The  Governor  of  Ohio  glady  turned  over  the  recruits  which  had 
been  obtained  at  Deleware,  together  with  the  camp,  to  the  federal 
government,  and  the  title  of  the  regiment  was  changed  to  that  of 
“Fifth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.”  He  in  whose  honor  a statue  is  to 
be  here  unveiled  today  was  at  once  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  this  new  regiment,  and  took  com- 
mand at  Deleware  of  the  recruits  already  there,  and  by  his  influence 
and  that  of  others  who  sympathized  with  him,  enlistments  were 
sufficiently  rapid  so  that  in  a few  weeks  several  hundred  men  were 
in  camp  under  enlistment. 

About  the  time  that  the  commission  was  issued  to  Col.  Shurt- 
liff,  another  Oberlin  man  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  and 
Quarter-Master  of  this  new  regiment.  By  the  efforts  of  these  two, 
camp  supplies  were  procured,  as  well  as  subsistence  and  clothing 
for  the  recruits. 

The  captain  already  mentioned  as  having  been  assigned  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  command  the  camp,  which  was  designated 
as  “Camp  Deleware,”  and  who  fully  expected  to  be  commissioned 
as  Colonel  of  this  new  regiment,  manifested  some  jealousy  of  the 
authority  which  Colonel  Shurtleff  was  exercising  in  camp,  and 
assumed  to  dictate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  camp  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  orders  which  should  be  given  to  the  enlisted  sol- 
diers. Colonel  Shurtleff,  who,  though  never  assuming  to  be  other 
than  he  was,  still  knowing  that  the  responsibility  for  these  men, 
their  proper  housing  and  drilling,  was  upon  him,  promptly  notified 
the  captain  that  whatever  was  included  in  the  position  of  commander 
of  the  camp  it  did  not  include  the  command  of  the  men  by  a captain 
as  against  a lieutenant  colonel.  The  captain  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, whose  sympathies  were  with  him,  but  the  Governor  realized 
the  absurdity  of  a captain  of  another  regiment  commanding  men 
as  against  a lieutenant  colonel  of  their  own  regiment. 
So  the  captain  withdrew  his  assumed  command,  and  left 
Colonel  Shurtleff  in  undisputed  control  over  the  men  of  Camp 
Deleware.  The  Governor  used  such  influence  as  he  had  with  the 
War  Department  to  get  this  captain  appointed  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  though  it  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  Colonel  Shurtliff  from  receiving  at  once  a commission 
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as  full  colonel  of  the  regiment,  though  every  officer  but  one  signed 
a petition  to  the  Secretary  of  War  requesting  that  such  commission 
be  given  to  him,  and  though  he  certainly  had  a right  to  expect  that 
he  would  receive  it. 

I have  said  that  every  officer  but  onev  (and  he  was  a second 
lieutenant)  had  signed  a petition  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
give  this  commission  to  Colonel  Shurtleff;  this  implies,  of  course, 
what  is  the  fact,  that  from  time  to  time  as  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  increased,  other  officers  were  commissioned,  so  that  before 
the  end  of  August,  a battalion  of  several  hundred  men,  divided  in- 
to companies  with  officers  to  each  company,  was  organized  in  the 
camp,  and  about  the  middle  of  November,  nine  full  companies  had 
been  organized  with  a full  complement  of  officers  for  such  com- 
panies. By  that  time  the  regiment  also  had  a major,  two  surgeons 
and  an  adjutant,  and  in  this  month  the  regiment  so  organized  was 
ordered  to  Virginia,  leaving  still  in  the  camp  at  Deleware  a few  en- 
listed men  and  two  line  officers  as  a nucleus  for  another  company,  to 
make  a complete  infantry  regiment  of  ten  companies.  This  was  com- 
pleted, and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  at  what  was  known 
as  the  intrenched  camp  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  early  in  December. 

Though  the  services  of  Colonel  Shurtleff  at  Deleware  were  not 
such  as  to  test  his  bravery  in  the  field,  yet  they  were  such  as  to 
bring  out  in  a marked  degree  his  qualities  as  a commanding  officer. 

The  Confederate  government  had  proclaimed  that  white  men, 
if  captured  in  command  of  colored  troops,  would  not  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  but  would  receive  no  consideration  other  than 
would  be  awarded  to  pirates,  and  would  be  hung  as  criminals. 
Colonel  Shurtleff  realized  that  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  officer  thus 
taken,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  that  the  Confederacy  would 
carry  out  this  threat,  but  he  was  in  no  wise  daunted  by  this.  He  felt 
that  he  had  undertaken  a duty  not  only  in  defense  of  the  Union 
of  the  States,  but  in  defense  also  of  the  right  of  colored  men  to 
show  their  worth,  their  courage  and  their  ability  to  do  the  work 
and  endure  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  soldier. 

His  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Union’s  cause,  and  his 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  eq.ual  rights  to  the  colored  man  with 
his  white  brother,  furnished  both  arms  and  armor  to  him  in  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  fortunate  (I  hope  I may 
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say  without  boasting)  in  the  quality  of  the  officers  who  were  assign- 
ed to  serve  with  him.  Several  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  College 
here,  others  were  graduates  of  other  colleges;  there  were  those  from 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  from  the  college  at  Deleware,  from 
Westminster  College  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Dennison  Univer- 
sity, and  from  still  other  colleges.  Each  had  taken  an  examination 
by  a board  of  army  officers,  and  their  fitness  for  commissions  had 
been  certified  by  such  board.  With  the  assistance  of  these  officers. 
Colonel  Shurtleff  drilled  his  soldiers  (many  of  whom  were  necessar- 
ily ignorant'  and  awkward,  and  all  of  whom  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  life  and  duties  of  the  soldier)  to  such  a degree  that 
when  the  regiment  left  for  Virginia,  its  discipline  and  its  maneuvers 
were  of  an  exceptionally  high  order. 

The  winter  up  to  the  latter  part  of  January  was  spent  at  the 
intrenched  camp  already  mentioned,  and  was  without  incidents  of 
special  interest  calling  for  the  display  of  military  valor.  Daily  drills 
were  held,  both  company  and  battalion,  and  provost  duty  was  done 
in  the  city  of  Norfolk.  An  expedition  under  Colonel  Shurtleff  was 
made  as  far  as  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  In  this  expedition  a skirmish 
with  a detachment  of  the  enemy  fully  as  large  as  the  force  under 
Colonel  Shurtleff,  was  had,  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy,  with  a small  loss  and  the  loss  of  one  man  on  our  side. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1864,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Yorktown,  Virginia,  where  it  was  brigaded  with  other  colored 
regiments  under  the  command  of  General  Samuel  A.  Duncan  who 
left  a tutorship  at  Dartmouth  College  to  enter  the  army,  and  who  be- 
came at  once  a very  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Shurtleff,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  war. 

AVhile  at  the  intrenched  camp,  we  were  joined  by  a colonel 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  the  regiment  and  assumed  its  com- 
mand, and  while  not  feeling  like  saying  anything  disparaging  of  this 
officer  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  remained  with  the  regiment  but 
a few  months  and  that  practically  all  its  service  in  the  field  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shurtleff. 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  enter  into  details  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiment.  In  February,  1864,  it  made  a forced  march 
together  with  the  other  regiments  of  General  Duncan’s  brigade, 
from  Yorktown  north  through  the  historic  city  of  Williamsburg, 
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Virginia,  to  New  Kent  Court  House,  a distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  made  in  one  night  and  during  a heavy  rain  storm.  The 
purpose  of  this  expedition  was  to  form  a junction  with  troops  un- 
der General  Kilpatrick,  coming  from  the  northeast,  and  so  make  a 
combined  attack  on  Richmond.  We  found  the  enemy,  however,  too 
strongly  entrenched  at  Bottom’s  Bridge  across  the  Chickahominy 
River  near  New  Kent,  and  having  (in  the  quotation  made  at  the 
time  by  General  Duncan)  marched  up  the  hill  we  then  marched 
down  again,”  it  took  us  two  full  days  to  make  the  march 
back  to  Yorktown. 

The  enemy  followed  us  for  a few  miles,  when  troops  were 
thrown  out,  under  Colonel  Shurtleff,  to  our  rear,  and  after  a lively 
skirmish,  lasting,  however,  but  a few  minutes,  the  enemy  retreated, 
and  we  were  no  further  disturbed  until  we  reached  Yorktown.  This 
night  march  was  a severe  test  of  the  endurance  of  the  troops.  The 
roads  were  very  muddy,  the  rain  very  heavy,  and  the  night  very 
dark.  During  the  entire  march  Colonel  Shurtleff,  who  was  mount- 
ed rode  frequently  from  the  head  of  the  regiment  to  the  rear,  and 
encouraged  the  troops  by  his  cheerful  voice  and  his  implicit  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  expedition,  for  he  believed  and  we  believed 
that  we  should  enter  Richmond  before  we  returned  to  Yorktown. 
It  this,  howover,  as  already  stated,  we  were  disappointed. 

We  had  been  in  camp  but  a few  hours  after  our  return  from 
this  expedition  when,  early  in  the  evening,  we  were  ordered  to 
break  camp,  and  were  marched  down  to  York  River  where  we  took 
a transport,  and  found  ourselves  next  morning  at  Portsmouth 
Virginia,  from  which  point  we  were  transported  by  rail  to  a point 
known  as  “Bowers  Hill,”  about  half  way  between  Portsmouth  and 
Suffolk,  Virginia.  Here  we  disembarked  from  the  train,  and  put 
up  shelter  tents,  which  were  the  only  tents  that  we  carried,  the 
order  given  being  that  we  must  hold  Bowers  Hill  at  all  hazards. 
Some  man  misunderstanding  somewhat  the  import  of  the  order, 
supposed  the  name  of  the  point  which  we  had  reached  was  “Bow- 
ers Hill  at'  All  Hazards,”  and  this  we  were  to  hold.  This  became 
something  of  a joke  in  the  regiment,  and  thereafter  we  often  spoke 
of  the  time  when  we  were  at  “Bowers  Hill  at  all  Hazards.  ’ There 
proved,  however,  to  be  no  hazard  to  us  in  the  holding  of  Bowers 
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Hill,  as  we  were  not  attacked  by  the  enmy,  and  after  two  days 
we  broke  camp  and  marched  into  Portsmouth,  where  we  were  tak- 
en upon  transports  and  started  up  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  so  up 
the  bay  to  the  York  River,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  we  were  to 
land  at  Yorktown.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  we  learned 
that  the  only  orders  received  which  the  officers  of  our  transport  had, 
were  to  follow  the  gunboat  Mystic.  This  we  did,  and  landed  about 
midnight  at  a point  on  the  Mattapony  River,  known  as  Wilson’s 
Wharf.  Here  we  remained  in  the  rain  until  morning,  when  we  were 
started  on  an  expedition  through  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  last- 
ing two  days,  and  arriving  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  at  Glouces- 
ter Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  York  River  from  Yorktown. 
During  this  expedition  we  had  a slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
and  lost  one  man.  We  succeeded  in  burning  a mill  which  was  turn- 
ing out  cornmeal  for  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  our  return  from 
this  expedition,  we  were  transported  to  Hampton,  Virginia,  which 
is  immediately  out  from  Fort  Monroe.  Here  a force  of  probably 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men  was  gathered  and  organized  as  the 
Army  of  the  James,  under  command  of  Major  General  Be/nj.  F. 
Butler.  On  the  6th  of  May  this  army  embarked  at'  Hampton 
Roads,  and  proceeded  up  the  James  River,  by  Newport  News  to 
City  Point,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Appomatox,  where  the  Appomatox  empties  into  the 
James.  This  constituted  the  first  occupancy  by  the  Federals  of  City 
Point,  which,  before  the  end  of  that  summer,  became  historic,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  so,  because  it  was  here  that  General  Grant 
fixed  his  headquarters  when  he  took  command  of  the  entire  forces 
which  were  designed  for  the  capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

The  5th  Regiment  was  on  the  transport  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  reach  the  landing  at  City  Point.  A consider- 
able part  of  this  army  was  transported  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Appomatox  and  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  which  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Appomatox  at  its  mouth.  The  entire  force 
landed  at  City  Point  was  the  Third  Division  of  the  Tenth 
Corps  under  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  and  this  division  was 
made  up  entirely  of  colored  troops.  Two  da)$6  after  the  landing,  we 
were  marched  out  toward  the  city  of  Petersburg,  a distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  attacked  the  enemy  without  any  advantage  to  us 
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or  to  thern  The  attack  was  not  made  in  force,  but  by  skirmishers 
and  it  developed  that  the  enemy  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by 
any  force  which  we  had.  Thereupon  we  retreated  t'o  City  Point 
where  we  remained  until  early  in  June,  when  General  Grant  reached 
- W^,the  entlre  force  which  he  had  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
the  \\  llderness,  in  his  effort  to  capture  Richmond  by  that  line 
For  some  days  prior  to  the  15th  of  June,  Colonel  Shurtleff 
was  acting  as  president  of  a court  martial  at  City  Point.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day,  heavy  firing  was  heard  at  our  front  toward 
Petersburg,  General  Grant  having  already  advanced  a considerable 
part  of  the  army,  including  the  Fifth  Regiment,  near  to  the  en- 
trenchments  about  that  city.  Upon  hearing  this  firing,  Colonel 
Shurtleff,  without  any  orders  relieving  him  from  duty  on  the 
court  marital,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in  the  night  to  join  his 
regiment ; for  though  he  was  then  the  lieutenant  colonel  and  the 
colonel  was  with  the  regiment,  still  Colonel  Shurtleff  felt  that  he 
could  not!  remain  quietly  at  City  Point  to  wait  for  orders  to  join 
his  command,  and  this  was  well,  for  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  then  colonel  of  the  regiment,  it  is  certain  that  the  officers  and 
the  enlisted  men  looked  to  Colonel  Shurtleff  as  their  leader,  and  it 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  which  was  always  needed  to 
induce  his  regiment  to  do  its  best. 


Before  any  full  colonel  had  been  assigned  to  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Shurtleff,  by  his  zeal  and  care  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  by 
the  firmness  with  which  he  commanded,  and  the  discipline  upon 
which  he  insisted  and  which  he  enforced,  had  become  to  the  Fifth 
Regiment  the  embodiment  of  the  soldierly  qualities  which  be- 
speak the  safe  commanded. 


On  the  next  day,  the  16th  of  June,  the  regiment,  with  the  other 
forces  with  which  they  were  joined,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy  lasting  for  several  hours,  but  resulting  in  no  decided  victory 
for  anybody.  This  was  the  first  general  engagement  in  which 
Colonel  Shurtleff  commanded  his  regiment,  and  in  this  engage- 
ment, as  in  all  those  that  followed,  he  t'ook  his  position  in  advance 
of  the  center  of  the  front  line  of  his  regiment.  He  was  exposed 
more  than  any  other  officer,  both  in  this  and  all  the  subsequent 
engagements  of  this  regiment,  and  this  because  of  the  fact  that 
instead  of  taking  his  position  at  the  right  of  his  regiment,  and 
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simply  in  line  with  the  front  rank,  he  always  took  his 
position  about  two  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  front  line. 
This  made  him  a target  for  the  enemy,  and  exposed  him  more,  as 
already  said,  than  any  other  officer  of  the  regiment  was  exposed. 

In  this  engagement’  we  lost  several  men,  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  regiment  who  was  killed,  was  killed  in  this  engagement  on  the 
16th  day  of  June,  1864,  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  a gallant  officer  and  a worthy  man. 

On  the  17th  of  June  we  remained  quietly  in  camp  at  a safe  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy.  On  the  18th  the  attack  was  renewed  and  the 
enemy  driven  from  its  first  line  of  breastworks.  It  fell  back,  how- 
ever, only  to  its  second  line,  which  it  was  able  to  hold.  We  took 
possession  of  the  first  line  and  reversed  the  earthworks  which  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up,  so  as  to  make  them  a protection  to  us,  and 
from  this  line  we  never  retreated,  but,  as  known  to  all  who  have 
read  the  history  of  those  days,  it  was  many  months  before  we 
were  able  to  hold  any  position  nearer  to  Petersburg  than  the  one 
which  we  secured  on  the  18th  day  of  June. 

From  this  time  on  we  were  engaged  in  skirmishes  almost  daily. 
Our  trenches,  as  we  called  them,  (which  were  simply  a line  of  earth 
thrown  up  in  our  front  about  4 1-2  feet  high,  and  extending  from 
the  Appomatox  in  a semi-circular  form  to  the  east  and  south-east 
for  a distance  of  several  miles)  were  so  near  to  the  enemy’s  line 
that  musketry  fired  from  either  side  reached  the  other,  and  scarcely 
a day  went  by  that  we  did  not  lose  some  men  by  the  firing  of  the 
enemy.  During  this  time  also  there  was  danger  of  an  epidemic, 
and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
among  whom  none  was  more  faithful  in  any  part  of  the  command 
than  was  Colonel  Shurtleff,  to  keep  the  camps  policed  so  as  to  be 
reasonably  clean,  and  during  this  time  it  was  largely  due  to 
Colonel  Shurtleff  that  we  were  furnished  with  rations  which  were 
reasonably  fit  for  men  to  eat.  He  made  a personal  inspection  daily 
of  the  commissary  stores  supplied,  and  under  his  direction  we 
erected  post's  and  cross  bars,  and  covered  them  over  with  branches 
of  trees  so  as  to  protect  ourselves  as  far  as  might  be  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  On  numerous  occasions  it  was  necessary 
to  tumble  these  branches  off,  and  that  very  hurriedly,  because  some 
force  of  the  enemy  would  come  out  from  behind  their  trenches,  or 
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we  would  make,  and  did  make  on  several  occasions  advances  in 
front  of  our  trenches,  but  at  night  each  army  occupied  the  position 
that  it  had  occupied  before. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  30th  day  of  July,  when 
the  famous  mine  explosion  took  place.  This  explosion  was  brought 
about  by  the  excavation  under  the  fort  of  the  enemy  of  an  immense 
chamber,  in  which  large  quantities  of  powder  had  been  placed,  and 
the  details  all  arranged  for  an  explosion  of  this  mine,  which  was 
expected  to,  and  which  did  blow  up  the  enemy’s  fort,  killing  a large 
number  of  men,  and  filling  all  their  troops  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, at  least,  with  consternation.  The  colored  division  was  to 
make  the  attack  immediately  following  this  explosion,  and  while  it 
was  hoped  the  confusion  of  the  enemy  would  be  so  great  that  they 
would  not  be  prepared  to  offer  vigorous  resistence.  The  result  is 
well  known;  somebody  blundered.  The  attack  was  not  ordered 
as  early  as  it  should  have  been,  and  until  the  enemy  had  had  some 
opportunity  to  recover  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  attack, 
and  when  the  advance  was  made,  the  troops  were  ordered  into  the 
very  chasm  which  had  been  caused  by  the  explosion,  and  there 
hundreds  of  then  met  a horrible  death.  The  Fifth  Regiment,  how- 
ever, was  not  among  those  who  fell  into  the  chasm.  We  were  at 
the  extreme  right  of  the  charging  column,  and  so  were  saved  from 
this  horror,  but  our  own  experience  of  that  day  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  characterizing  war  as  General  Sherman  character- 
ized it  in  that  famous  expression  of  his. 

The  enemy  retreated  to  a line  of  entrenchments  but  little  re- 
moved from  this  fort  and  the  lines  extending  from  it,  and  there 
held  their  own.  During  that  day  we  made  four  distinct  charges 
upon  the  enemy.  They  were  entrenched;  we  exposed.  The  result 
was,  that  as  we  retreated  from  these  charges  to  the  line  which  we 
had  established,  and  which  had  been  the  enemy’s  line  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  left  many  of  our  men  dead  and  many  more  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  day  was  hot  beyond  almost1  any  experience  which 
we  have  ever  had  in  Ohio,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  which  was 
Sunday,  these  wounded  and  dead  men  were  in  our  sight,  and  yet 
we  were  unable  to  help  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
flag  of  truce,  (which  we  had  tried  to  have  recognized  the  entire 
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May)  was  recognized  by  the  enemy,  and  we  were  permitted  to 
remove  our  wounded. 

As  a result  of  the  siege  up  to  this  time  and  of  the  battle  of  the 
Mine,  our  numbers  had  become  greatly  depleted,  and  earnest  pleas 
were  made  to  Ohio  for  more  men.  Not  only  this,  but  we  succeeded 
in  enlisting  a very  considerable  number  of  men  who  had  been 
slaves.  These  men  were,  of  course,  intensely  ignorant,  but  they 
had  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that  the  defeat  of  the  confeder- 
ate army  meant  emancipation  of  their  race,  and  they  had  the  merit' 
to  be  willing  to  face  the  dangers  and  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
battle  and  the  siege  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  Shortly 
after  this  engagement,  we  were  removed  to  the  North  side  of  the 
James,,  and  from  that  time  on  participated  in  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond. The  work  was  practically  a repetition  of  that  in  which 
we  were  engaged  while  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Petersburg,  but 
during  all  this  horrible  summer,  when  the  men  of  the  regiment  were 
enduring  all  that  it  would  seem  as  though  men  could  endue,  they 
were  kept  in  heart,  their  courage  was  stimulated,  their  pride  and  a 
determination  to  win  in  the  long  run  was  kept  up,  as  I firmly  be- 
lieve, more  by  Colonel  Shurtleff  than  by  any  other  one  man. 

The  battle  in  which  the  Fifth  Regiment  lost  most,  was  fought 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1864,  in  an  attack  on  a fortification  of 
the  enemy  known  as  “New  Market  Heights.” 

The  night  before  this  attack  was  made,  the  regiment  was 
furnished  with  ammunition,  and  with  everything  to  indicate  that 
we  were  expected  to  go  into  battle  on  the  next  day.  By  this  time 
our  regiment  had  been  recruited  so  that  we  numbered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  five  hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men.  At  this  time 
Colonel  Shurtleff  was  the  full  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Besides 
him,  we  had  one  field  officer,  Major  Ira  C.  Terry,  who  had  before 
that  been  wounded  and  had  just  returned  to  the  regiment.  The 
number  of  line  officers  was  so  reduced  that  instead  of  having,  as  a 
full  complement  of  officers  would  require,  three  to  each  company, 
we  had  but  one  to  each  company,  and  this  only  because  the  adjutant 
took  command  of  a company.  That  is,  we  had  ten  company  com- 
manders, one  of  whom  was  the  adjutant,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  command  of  a company,  though  it  was  not  one  of  his  duties. 
Our  entire  complement  of  officers,  exclusive  of  the  chaplain,  the 
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surgeons  and  the  quartermaster,  who  of  course  were  non-combat- 
ants, was  on  this  morning  twelve. 

We  started  on  the  march  to  the  front  at  early  dawn,  within 
an  hour  we  had  come  up  with  the  enemy  who,  aside  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fort,  had  earthworks  extending  in  either  direction, 
to  their  right  and  to  their  left,  along  the  entire  front,  and  in  front 
of  these  they  had  constructed  with  the  boughs  and  branches  of 
trees  abatis,  so  near  to  their  lines  that  in  our  attack  we  were 
obliged  to  go  over  this,  or  when  we  could,  pull  it  to  one  side,  and 
while  we  were  engaged  in  this  work,  we  were  under  severe  mus- 
ketry fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were  near  by.  Again  we  had  a 
full  realization  of  General  Sherman’s  characterization  of  war. 

In  this  engagement,  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Regiment  who  entered  it,  eighty-five  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  addition  were  wounded,  and  nine  of  the  officers 
were  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  Captain  Wilbur,  of  Marion^ 
Ohio.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Whitelaw  Ried’s  “Ohio  in 
the  War.’’  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Colonel  Shurtleff  re- 
ceived the  wound  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  which  for  a time  seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Examining  the  statistics  as  to  other  Ohio  regiments  in  the 
same  volume,  it  will  be  found  that  no  regiment  from  Ohio  suffered 
as  great  a percentage  of  loss  in  any  one  day  as  this  regiment  suffered 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1864,  and  it  will  be  further  found  that 
no  regiment  from  Ohio  suffered  as  great  a percentage  of  loss  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  days  of  Gettysburg  as  this  regiment  suffered  at 
New  Market  Heights  on  the  29th  of  September,  1864. 

When  Colonel  Shurtleff  was  struck,  he  was,  as  I have 
described  him  earlier,  in  front  of  his  regiment,  encouraging  them 
by  his  conduct,  by  the  waiving  of  his  sword  and  by  his  calling 
on  them  to  come  on.  General  Butler,  in  his  account  of  this  engage- 
ment, uses  this  language : “Then  the  scene  that  lay  before  us 

was  this : There  dipped  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  quite  a declivity 
down  from  some  meadow  land.  At  its  foot  ran  a brook  of  water 
only  a few  inches  deep,  a part'  of  the  bottom,  as  I knew,  being 
gravelly  and  firm.  The  brook  drained  a marsh  which  was  quite 
deep  and  muddy,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  direct  line.  The 
column  of  division  unfortunately  did  not  oblique  to  the  right  far 
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enough  to  avoid  that  marsh,  wholly.  Then  rose  steadily,  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees,  plain,  hard  ground  to  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  redoubt.  At  this  point  there  was 
a very  strong  line  of  abatis. 

A hundred  yards  above  that,  the  hill  rising  a little  faster,  was 
another  line  of  abatis.  Fifty  yards  beyond  was  a square  redoubt 
mounting  some  guns  en  barbette,  that  is,  on  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  held  by  the  enemy.  I rode  with  my  staff  to  the  top  of  the 
first  hill,  whence  everything  was  in  sight,  and  watched  the  move- 
ment of  the  negroes.  The  column  marched  down  the  declivity  as 
steadily  as  if  on  parade.  At  once  when  it  came  in  sight  the 
enemy  opened  upon  it,  but  at  that  distance  there  was  not  much 
effect. 

Crossing  the  brook  their  lines  broke  in  a little  disorder,  the  left 
of  the  divisions  having  plunged  into  the  morass,  but  the  men 
struggled  through,  holding  their  guns  above  their  heads  to  keep  them 
dry.  The  enemy  directed  its  fire  upon  them ; but,  as  in  all  cases 
of  firing  downward  from  a fort,  the  fire  was  too  high.  The  lead- 
ing battalion  broke,  but  its  colonel  (Colonel  Shurtleff)  maintained 
his  position  at  its  head.  Words  of  command  were  useless,  as  in  the 
melee  they  could  not  be  heard  ; but  calling  his  bugler  to  him  the  rally 
rang  out,  and  at  its  call  his  men  formed  around  him.  The  division  was 
at  once  re-formed,  and  then  at  double  quick  they  dashed  up  to  the 
first  line  of  abatis.  The  axmen  laid  to,  vigorously  chopping  out 
the  obstructions.  Many  of  them  went  down.  Others  seized  the 
axes.  The  enemy  concentrated  their  fire  upon  the  head  of  the 
column.  It  looked  in  one  moment'  as  if  it  might  melt  away.  The 
colors  of  the  first  battalion  went  down,  but  instantly  they  were 
up  again  but  with  new  color  bearers.  Wonderfully  they  managed  to 
brush  aside  the  abatis,  and  then  at  double  quick  the  re-formed 
column  charged  the  second  line  of  abatis.  Fortunately  they  were 
able  to  remove  that  in  a few  minutes,  but  it  seemed  a long  time 
to  the  lookers  on.  Then,  with  a cheer  and  a yell  that  I can  almost 
hear  now,  they  dashed  upon  the  fort.  But  before  they  reached 
even  the  ditch,  which  was  not  a formidable  thing,  the  enemy  ran 
away  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had  run  four  miles,  I believe. 
They  were  only  fired  at  as  they  ran  away,  and  did  not  lose  a man. 

As  I rode  across  the  brook  and  up  towards  the  fort  along  this 
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line  of  charge,  some  eighty  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  long,  there  lay  in  my  path  five  hundred  and  forty-three  dead 
and  wounded  of  my  colored  comrades.  And,  as  I guided  my  horse 
this  way  and  that  way  that  his  hoof  might  not  profane  their 
dead  bodies,  I swore  to  myself  an  oath,  which  I hope  and  believe 
I have  kept  sacredly,  that  they  and  their  race  should  be  cared  for 
and  protected  by  me  to  the  extent  of  my  power  so  long  as  I lived. 

On  every  anniversary  of  this  battle,  it  may,  without  doubt, 
safely  be  said  that  every  man  of  the  Fifth  egiment  feels  a sadness 
and  gloom  in  his  recollection  of  the  terrible  losses  of  that  day. 
Colonel  Shurtleff  was  immediately  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  after  remaining  there  several  weeks,  came  home.  He 
might  now  very  properly  have  tendered  his  resignation.  His 
wound  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  honorably  discharged  on  a 
resignation.  While  at  home  on  this  occasion,  he  was  married,  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able- — indeed  before  he  was  able  to  fully  resume 
his  duties  in  the  field,  he  returned  to  the  regiment.  Shortly  there- 
after the  second  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher,  that  one  under  Gen- 
eral Terry  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that  most  important 
fortifications,  was  undertaken.  The  Fifth  Regiment  was  a part  of 
the  expedition.  Colonel  Shurtleff  had  expected  to  go  with  his 
regiment,  but  the  day  before  the  expedition  was  to  set  out,  an  order 
was  issued  organizing  a provisional  brigade  to  hold  our  line  of 
entrenchments  at  the  front'  of  the  enemy,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  of  the  James  should  be  absent  on  the  Fort  Fisher  expedition. 
Colonel  Shurtleff  was  placed  in  command  of  this  provisional  brigade, 
and  for  a period  of  something  like  six  weeks,  with  a force  which 
the  enemy  might  have  overcome  and  captured  on  any  day,  he  held 
the  entire  front  of  the  army,  making  such  a showing  of  force 
that  we  were  attacked  but  once,  and  that  in  the  night,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  off.  To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  skill 
manifested  in  the  handling  of  this  small  force  in  such  a way  as  to 
impress  upon  the  enemy  that  he  had  strength  to  resist  any  attack 
which  could  be  made,  showed  that  Colonel  Shurtleff  possessed  mili- 
tary ability  of  an  extraordinary  high  order.  After  the  taking  of 
Fort  Fisher,  he,  with  the  command  which  he  had  held  during  that 
expedition,  joined  the  army  of  the  James  atWilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. From  there  we  marched  to  Raleigh,  falling  in  on  the  way 
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with  and  becoming  a part  of  the  great  army  which  General  Sherman 
was  in  command  of,  and  which  after  having  made  its  famous  march 
to  the  sea,  was  marching  from  Savanah,  Georgia,  to  attack 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnson  near  Raleigh. 

While  on  this  march,  the  glorious  news  came  to  us  that  Lee 
and  his  army  had  surrendered,  and  shortly  after  we  reached 
Raleigh,  and  while  in  camp  near  that  city,  (a  camp  which  included 
many  thousands  of  troops,  and  which  extended  from  where  we  were 
situated  so  far  that  as  we  looked  out  in  any  direction  we  could  see 
nothing  but  army  tents  and  army  maneuvers)  Johnson  surren- 
dered without  any  attack  from  our  army. 

General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Army  of  the 
James,  gives  his  estimate  of  it  and  its  achievements  in  these  words : 

“Your  conduct  in  the  field  has  extorted  praises  from  the  un- 
willing. 

You  have  endured  the  privations  of  the  camp  and  the  march 
without  a murmur. 

You  have  never  failed  in  attack  when  ordered. 

You  have  stormed  and  carried  works  deemed  impregnable 
by  the  enemy. 

You  have  shown  the  positions  to  be  so,  by  holding  them  against 
the  fiercest  assaults  in  the  attempt  to  retake  them. 

Those  skilled  in  war  have  marvelled  at  the  obstacles  overcome 
by  your  valor. 

Your  line  of  works  has  excited  the  wonder  of  officers  of 
other  nations,  who  have  come  to  learn  defensive  warfare  from  the 
monuments  of  your  skilled  labor. 

Your  deeds  have  rendered  your  name  illustrious. 

In  after  times  your  general’s  proudest  memory  will  be  to  say 
with  you:  “I,  too,  was  of  the  Army  of  the  James.” 

To  share  such  companionship  is  pleasure. 

To  participate  in  such  acts  is  honor. 

To  have  commanded  such  an  army  is  Glory.” 

I believe  these  words  were  fully  justified  by  the  facts,  and  that 
no  one  man  in  the  service  contributed  more  to  make  them  true  than 
did  General  Shurtleff. 

Addressing  himself  directly  to  the  colored  troops,  he  said : 
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‘'In  this  army  you  have  been  treated  not  a laborers  but  as 
soldiers. 

You  have  shown  yourselves  worthy  of  the  uniform  you  wear. 

The  best  officers  of  the  Union  seek  to  command  you. 

Your  bravery  has  won  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  would 
be  your  masters. 

Your  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  courage  have  illustrated  the 
best  qualities  of  manhood. 

With  the  bayonet  you  have  unlocked  the  iron-barred  gates  of 
prejudice,  opening  new  fields  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality  of 
right  to  yourselves  and  your  race  forever.” 

During  all  the  service  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  hard  and  dan- 
gerous as  it  was,  no  man  deserted  from  the  regiment,  and  during 
all  fhat  service,  Colonel  Shurtleff  never  found  occasion  to  use  a 
profane  word  in  giving  orders  to  his  regiment,  or  in  making 
any  other  communication.  He  never  forgot,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  a soldier,  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a Christian. 

And  now  Colonel  Shurtleff  felt  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  resign 
from  the  regiment.  It  remained  in  service  for  several  months 
thereafter,  but  its  duties  were  only  those  of  a police  force.  We 
were  divided  up  into  squads  of  twelve  to  twenty,  and  stationed 
at  various  places  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to  maintain  order  in 
the  community  until  such  time  as  the  civil  government  could  be  re- 
established. Colonel  Shurtleff  left  the  army  with  the  love  of  all 
those  who  had  served  under  him,  and  with  the  very  highest  regard 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  other  commands, 
and  especially  with  the  highest  regard  of  those  who  had  been 
his  superiors  in  command— I mean  the  commanders  of  his  brigade 
his  division,  his  corps  and  his  army.  He  was,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  corps  commander,  given  a commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  Brigader  General  of  Volunteers  by  brevet 
for  gallant  services  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  offered  a com- 
mission in  the  regular  army,  which  he  declined,  because  Colonel 
Shurtleff,  notwithstanding  his  achievements  as  regimental  and  bri- 
gade commander,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  order  of  military 
ability  which  he  developed,  had  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  war 
that  was  expressed  by  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  while  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  in  his  introduction  to  an 
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address  which  he  made  on  Memorial  Day  at  Iowa  City : My 

subject  is  War,  and  I hate  it.”  General  Shurtleff  had  no  desire  for 
military  glory  except  as  it  came  as  the  result  of  an  imperative  duty 
in  the  conduct  of  a war  for  the  liberties  of  a great  people. 

To  sum  up,  it  should  be  said  of  him  in  whose  honor  we  are 
here  today  to  unveil  a statue,  that  he  possessed  the  great  qualities 
of  courage,  patriotism,  humanity,  firmness,  attention  to  detail,  power 
to  command,  which  go  to  make  up  the  great  soldier.  General 
Shurtleff  left  the  army  with  the  feeling  that  the  great  end  for  which 
he  fought  had  been  accomplished.  A great  multitude  who  had  been 
slaves  had  become  free  men;  the  union  of  the  states  was  established 
upon  a firm  foundation,  treason  had  become  odious,  and  rebellion 
hung  its  head  in  shame.  His  hope  for  the  future  was  high,  though 
he  foresaw  that  many  troublesome  problems  were  still  to  be  solved, 
but  these  problems  would  not  be  solved  by  war. 

His  life  among  you  after  his  return  is  known  to  you  all,  known 
better  than  it  is  known  to  me,  though  I am  proud  to  have  enjoyed 
his  friendship  from  the  day  I first  entered  military  service  under 
him  until  the  close  of  his  useful  life.  He  was  here  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  to  his  family,  to  the  college  which  he 
loved,  and  to  the  community  wherein  his  lot  was  cast  until  the 
sixth  of  May  1904,  when  he  answered  to  the  summons  of  the  Great 
Commander  Whom  he  worshiped  and  “passed  through  Glory’s 
opening  gates  and  walked  in  Paradise.” 
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COMPANY  C 

War  is  an  evil.  But  there  are  other  evils  which  are  worse. 
The  exhortation  of  the  apostle  reads  “If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.”  It  was  not  possible,  how- 
ever, for  slavery  and  freedom  to  lie  down  in  peace  together.  The 
ten  years  between  1850  and  i860  were  years  of  anxiety  and  gloom. 
A dark  cloud  filled  the  whole  expanse  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line,  from  which  the  bursts  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  con- 
tinuous. The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a compromise 
■with  slavery.  Slavery  was  permitted  as  a right  under  state  laws 
which  the  general  government  was  not  at  liberty  to  disturb.  Slaves 
were  property  in  the  South  and  were  protected  as  such.  The  fu- 
gitive slave  law  of  1850  made  it  a criminal  offense  to  give  food 
or  drink  to  a panting  fugitive  slave  in  his  flight  for  freedom. 

In  1858  a crisis  of  great  significance  came  to  the  quiet  life  of 
Oberlin.  Early  one  afternoon  in  August  of  that  year,  word  was 
circulated  throughout  the  town  that  a negro  boy  known  as  John 
had  been  inveigled  out  of  town  and  forcibly  seized  by  slave 
hunters  from  Kentucky,  and  that  they  were  driving  to  Welling- 
ton with  him  to  take  the  first  train  south.  Every  vehicle  in  Ober- 
lin was  immediately  pressed  into  service,  and  before  the  train  ar- 
rived the  slave  catchers  were  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  crowd 
demanding  John’s  release.  Partly  by  intimidation  and  partly  by 
guile  John  was  taken  from  his  captors  and  safely  conveyed  to  the 
free  soil  of  Canada. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  due  time  thirty- 
seven  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington  were  arrested  by  United 
States  officials  and  taken  to  Cleveland  for  trial  under  provisions 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Among  those  arrested  were  Professor 
Henry  E.  Peck,  and  several  students,  and  James  M.  Fitch  one  of 
the  leading  business  men.  The  ablest  lawyers  of  Cleveland  volun- 
teered their  services  in  defense  of  the  rescuers,  who  were  for  sev- 
eral months  incarcerated  in  the  Cleveland  jail  as  the  trial  dragged 
its  slow  length  along.  The  excitement  throughout  the  state  was  in- 
tense, and  Ohio  barely  escaped  the  odium  of  open  revolt  against 
the  federal  government.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  state  au- 
thorities to  get  possession  of  the  rescuers  through  habeas  corpus 
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and  thus  take  them  out  of  the  custody  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  right  of  enforcing  this  writ  was  taken  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  at  Columbus  and  argued  for  a week. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a great  mass  meeting  at  Cleveland  addressed 
by  the  prisoners  from  the  walls  of  the  jail,  and  by  the  fiery  con- 
gressmap,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  and  the  stately  Governor,  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  The  Governor  assured  us  that  if  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  sustained  all  the  power  of  the  state  would  be  exercised 
to  enforce  it  against  the  claims  of  the  federal  government.  But  for- 
tunately, by  a majority  of  one,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  de- 
clined to  sustain  the  writ  and  so  saved  Ohio  from  the  odium  of 
attempted  secession. 

But  after  two  or  three  of  the  rescuers  had  been  convicted  the 
trial  came  to  a sudden  close  in  a manner  which  was  of  great'  sig- 
nificance. While  the  slave  catchers  were  passing  through  Well- 
ington in  returning  to  Cleveland  after  a short  recess,  they  were 
arrested  by  Lorain  County  officials  on  the  charge  of  having  kid- 
napped a person  whom  they  had  not  legally  proved  to  be  their 
property.  They  were  taken  to  the  jail  in  Elyria  where  they  were 
to  face  a trial  before  a Lorain  County  jury.  In  their  alarm  they 
hastily  proposed  to  obtain  their  freedom  by  withdrawing  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  rescuers,  and  so  the  famous 
case  came  to  a termination,  but  not  without  having  produced  a 
profound  impression  throughout  the  nation  and  having  greatly 
intensified  the  political  animosities  that  were  driving  the  country  on 
to  civil  war.  Then  followed  the  raid  of  John  Brown  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  the  bitter  presidential  campaign  of  i860  ending  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  bursting  of  the  storm 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  when  Beauregard  trained  the  guns  of 
the  Confederacy  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  compelled  its  surrender. 
The  days  which  followed  were  awful.  On  the  15th  of  April,  Lin- 
coln isued  a call  for  75.000  volunteers  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
Union.  On  Friday  evening,  April  19th,  the  students  of  Oberlin 
gathered  in  the  College  Chapel  where  speeches  were  made  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  various  classes  and  by  some  of  the  Faculty. 
Professor  Fairchild  warned  the  students  of  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  South  would  be  success- 
ful and  would  establish  an  independent  republic.  But  he  added, 
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“War  is  inevitable,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  endurable 
terms  of  peace.” 

On  Saturday  evening  the  First  Church  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing to  hear  addresses  from  Professor  Monroe,  who  was  then  a 
prominent  member  of  the  legislature  at  Columbus,  and  by  Colonel 
Sheldon  from  Elyria.  In  these  addresses  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  moral  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  enlistment  of  a 
company  of  Oberlin  students.  Oberlin  people  had  talked  and  preach- 
ed so  much  against  slavery  that  now  the  country  expected  them  to 
support  their  words  by  their  deeds.  In  the  words  of  sporting  cir- 
cles, Oberlin  should  now  “either  put  up  or  shut  up.”  Enlistments 
were  called  for  and  one  after  another  came  upon  the  platform  until 
forty-nine  students  were  enrolled  that  evening  to  risk  their  lives 
in  their  country’s  service.  With  many  of  them,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
was  the  signing  of  their  death  warrant.  During  the  following  Sun- 
day the  enrollment  was  made  complete,  and  on  Monday  morning 
the  company  of  ioo  were  ready  for  service  with  Giles  W.  Shurtleff 
as  Captain  and  E.  H.  Baker  as  Second  Lieutenant,  both  members  of 
the  theological  department. 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  career  of  Company  C to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  companies ; but,  as  being  the  first  to  enlist  and  as  be- 
ing composed  of  students,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  higher 
classes  and  from  the  theological  department,  the  consecration  of  this 
Company  was  of  special  significance.  On  the  25th  day  or  April  they 
left  Oberlin  for  Camp  Taylor  in  Cleveland  where  they  were  mustered 
into  service  and  incorporated  into  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  On  Sunday  morning  the  5th  of  May  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  pack  its  carpet  sacks  and  take  the  train  for 
Camp  Dennison  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  march  of 
the  regiment  through  Woodland  avenue  and  Superior  street  to  the 
station  was  a memorable  occasion  in  the  history  of  Cleveland.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  tearful  spectators  to  bid  them  God  speed 
and  to  cheer  them  on  in  their  arduous  undertaking.  Company  C 
maintained  from  the  first  its  Christian  character  having  a chaplain 
of  its  own  whose  business  it  was  to  lead  in  morning  and  evening 
worship  and  see  that  such  exercises  were  observed.  This  practice 
was  maintained  in  most  of  the  messes  throughout  the  service  and 
it  became  known  as  the  “praying  company."  However  much  of 
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contempt  there  may  have  been  in  this  expression  at  first  the  horrors 
of  the  battle-field  soon  made  it  a distinction  of  honor.  The  bravery 
of  Company  C soon  became  known  and  it  suffered  uniformly  more 
severely  in  battle  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  than  any  other,  while 
repeatedly  its  power  of  endurance  on  the  march  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  While  other  companies  lost  eight  or  ten  by 
sickness  Company  C lost  three,  and  two  of  those  took  the  infection 
of  disease  in  the  filthy  dungeons  of  New  Orleans. 

When  at  Camp  Dennison  the  Seventh  Regiment  elected  a col- 
onel. The  choice  lay  between  E.  B.  Tyler  and  James  A.  Garfield. 
Company  C voted  for  Garfield,  but  Tyler  was  elected.  It  was  how- 
ever included  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  our  distinguished  alum- 
nus, General  J.  D.  Cox. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  divis- 
ion in  West  Virginia  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan. 
Reaching  Clarksburg  at  4 P.  M.  on  the  29th  they  began  their  active 
service  by  a forced  march  of  twenty-three  miles  to  Weston,  where 
they  arrived  at  five  in  the  morning  just  in  time  to  save  the  state 
funds  which  were  deposited  there  in  the  bank.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, owing  to  their  inexperience,  this  march  was  one  of  the 
severest  ordeals  of  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  August  the  Company 
was  surprised  and  surrounded  by  a superior  force  at  Cross  Lanes 
near  Gauley  Bridge  on  the  Kanawha  river.  Joseph  Collins  and 
Burford  Jeakins  were  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
four  others  seriously  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field;  twenty-nine 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  them  Captain  Shurtleff.  After  being 
marched  to  Richmond  the  prisoners  were  transported  to  New  Or- 
leans where  they  remained  till  February,  two  of  them,  Parmenter 
and  Biggs,  meanwhile  having  succumbed  to  the  fever  which  prevailed 
in  the  ill-kept  prison.  While  there  the  more  studious  of  the  pris- 
oners continued  their  study  of  French,  Greek,  and  Theology.  The 
Union  Lyceum  was  established  and  a regular  semi-monthly  paper 
was  published  called  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  in  which  were  regular 
notices  of  prayer  meetings  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  in 
cell  No.  4 and  on  Wednesday  at  2 P.  M.  in  cell  No.  2,  also  a Bible 
class  in  cell  No.  8 on  Sunday  at  1 o’clock  P.  M. 

In  February,  1862,  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  Salisbury 
(N.  C.),  for  exchange,  but  the  exchange  was  not  effected  till  May 
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21st.  Several  of  the  men,  however,  were  so  emaciated  with  disease 
that  they  were  discharged  and  most  of  them  never  again  fully  re- 
covered their  health. 

Meanwhile  the  remnants  of  the  Company,  after  Floyd  had  been 
driven  from  West  Virginia,  were  transferred  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  December,  where  they  endured  untold  hardships  in  the 
picket  duty  they  were  called  on  to  perform  throughout  the  winter, 
camping  at  times  in  fields  of  snow  and  slush  that  had  been  kneaded 
up  by  the  tramp  of  8,000  soldiers.  Here  Professor  Ellis  visited 
them  in  January,  1862.  Describing  his  visit  he  says,  “Nightly 
from  the  six  tents  went  up  the  voice  of  song  and  prayer  as  they 
bowed  themselves  around  their  family  altars.” 

Although  things  were  reported  “all  quiet  along  the  Potomac” 
they  were  not  so  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  After  innumerable 
skirmishes,  connected  by  arduous  marching  and  countermarching,  a 
severe  battle  was  brought  on  at  Winchester,  March  22,  1862,  by 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  army.  An  impossible  order  for  the  Seventh 
Regiment  to  deploy  to  the  left  threw  the  whole  column  into  confu- 
sion, compelling  each  man  of  the  Company  to  chose  his  own  base 
of  operations.  Even  Lieutenant-Colonel  Creighton,  finding  himself 
unable  to  command,  seized  a musket  from  a wounded  soldier  and 
joined  with  the  privates  in  their  hand  to  hand  conflict.  Here  at  the 
first  volley  the  beautiful  Danforth  was  killed.  Sackett,  notwith- 
standing a wound  in  the  arm,  continued  to  rush  forward  until  an- 
other bullet  passed  through  his  lungs  and  inflicted  a mortal  wound. 
Palmer  and  Colburn  also  received  mortal  wounds,  while  three  others 
received  such  wounds  as  to  disable  them  for  further  military  duty. 
One  of  these  was  Windsor  who  went  later  as  a missionary  to  India. 
But  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  Winchester  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Union  troops. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  march 
over  the  mountains  to  Fredericksburg  where  they  arrived  on  the 
22nd,  having  made  the  one  hundred  and  thiry-two  miles  in  nine 
days.  Scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  this  march  when  Shield’s 
division  in  which  they  were  incorporated  was  set  in  motion  towards 
Richmond,  reaching  Port  Royal  on  the  30th  of  May.  On  the  8th 
of  June  the  division  found  itself  seventy  miles  farther  on  at  Port 
Republic  a town  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  they  again  met 
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Jackson’s  army.  Here  in  a field  where  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a semi-circle  were  pouring  their  volleys  up- 
on the  Seventh  and  the  Fifth  Ohio  Regiments,  Company  C suffered 
severe  losses.  A shell  passed  through  the  body  of  Kingsbury  and 
severely  mangled  the  thigh  of  Atwater.  Hamilton  and  Judson  were 
mortally  wounded.  Gates,  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  workers 
of  the  Company,  was  instantly  killed.  Company  C entered  with 
thirty-six  men,  of  whom  five  were  killed  and  seven  others  wounded. 
Hard  pressed  by  Jackson’s  cavalry  the  wounded  and  many  bare- 
footed men  retreated  on  the  road  toward  Alexandria,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  28th  of  June  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a month. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  rest.  Lee  was  moving  north- 
wards, General  Jackson  was  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan. 
The  brigade,  under  the  command  of  General  Geary,  moved  towards 
Culpepper  to  resist  the  advance.  At  Cedar  Mountain  the  Seventh 
Regiment  was  pushed  forward  through  an  open  field  hemmed  in 
by  woods  on  every  side.  The  woods  were  filled  with  the  enemy. 
Only  the  darkness  of  night  brought  the  carnage  to  a close.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  regiment  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
this  battle.  Lieutenant  Ross  with  Sergeant  Bowler,  Corporal  Evers, 
Privates  Shepard,  Rappleye  and  Richmond  were  killed.  Cooper, 
Dickson,  Andrews,  Badger,  Carrothers,  Buxton,  and  Wilder  were 
seriously  wounded.  Only  five  of  Company  C had  passed  through 
unhurt. 

A month  later  on  the  27th  of  August  the  remains  of  the  regi- 
ment were  ordered  to  move  northward,  and  arrived  on  the  field  of 
Antietam  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  the  17th.  Here  Good- 
sell  was  killed  and  Sergeant  Jones  severely  wounded.  Later  the 
Company  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  where  Gardner 
was  wounded  and  left  uncared  for  on  the  field  for  ten  days.  The 
Company  reached  Gettysburg  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  after  an  ex- 
tremely tedious  march  in  excessively  hot  weather.  In  one  day  on 
the  route  from  Dumfries  to  Fairfax  nineteen  men  from  one  di- 
vision died  by  the  roadside  fro  mheat  and  exhaustion.  On  the  3rd 
of  July  Company  C was  in  the  rifle  pits  in  the  center  against  which 
Lee’s  forces  charged.  Here  four  were  wounded,  one  mortally. 

Geary’s  brigade,  after  various  marches  and  counter-marches, 
was  soon  transferred  to  New  York  to  enforce  the  draft  whence 
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they  were  brought  back  to  the  Rapidan  and  with  Hooker’s  com- 
mand were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  General  Grant  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  they  participated,  on  November  24th,  in  the  charge 
upon  Lookout  Mountain.  Pursuing  the  enemy,  Geary's  brigade 
reached  Ringgold  on  November  27th  where  they  were  ordered  to 
charge  up  a steep  acclivity  and  capture  the  impregnable  strong- 
hold of  the  enemy.  Onward  where  “cannon  to  the  right  of  them, 
cannon  to  the  left  of  them  and  cannon  in  front  of  them  volleyed 
and  thundered,”  they  went  to  their  fate.  Colonel  Crane  and  Colonel 
Creighton  were  both  killed  and  only  one  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  was  left  uninjured.  Of  the  twenty  men 
of  Company  C who  entered  the  action  six  were  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.  Only  eight  were  able  to  return 
from  the  field. 

Although  the  promise  had  been  made  to  Company  C that  their 
discharge  should  date  from  the  time  of  their  three  months’  enlist- 
ment they  were  held  to  service  for  two  months  longer.  On  the  nth 
of  June,  1865,  the  Company  was  discharged,  arriving  in  Cleveland 
on  the  26th.  But  on  the  way  up  the  Ohio,  Trembley,  who  had  been 
with  them  from  the  beginning  and  had  served  in  every  battle  but 
one,  and  never  been  wounded,  accidentally  fell  into  the  river  and 
was  drowned. 

‘During  its  period  of  enlistment  the  Company  marched  2,400 
miles  and  traveled  by  rail  and  steamer  4,800  miles.  It  encamped 
194  times.  Thirty-one  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  seven  by  disease, 
and  one  was  drowned.  A number  of  the  survivors  continued  to 
suffer  the  rest  of  their  lives  from  the  wounds  and  privations  they 
endured.  But  twenty-seven  of  those  who -first  enlisted  in  Company 
C are  still  living. 

As  was  remarked  at  the  outset  no  superior  claim  for  patriot- 
ism is  made  for  Company  C.  The  story  here  related  is  the  story 
of  countless  other  companies  that  rose  for  the  defense  of  the  Union 
between  1861  and  1865.  With  monotonous  regularity  the  call  from 
President  Lincoln  came  to  the  country  for  more  volunteers ; for 
200,000 ; for  300,000 ; for  200,000 ; for  300,000  more ; and  they  re- 
sponded and  joined  in  the  triumphant  song  with  the  chorus  ‘ We 
are  coming  Father  Abraham  300,000  more,’  until  2,778,304  men 
had  been  mustered  into  service.  Of  these  67,058  were  killed  in 
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battle;  43,012  died  of  their  wounds;  199,700  died  of  disease;  40,- 
154  died  in  prison  or  elsewhere,  making  a grand  total  of  349,944 
of  the  noblest  men  of  the  nation  who  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  our  national  unity.  If  is  not  becoming  for  the  present  gen- 
eration to  forget  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  these  fallen  heroes. 
With  a great  price  has  our  Union  been  saved.  It  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  endeavors  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity  and  to  hand  it  down 
to  those  who  come  after  us,  unimpaired  in  power  and  untarnished 
in  reputation. 

George  Frederick  Wright, 

Private,  Company  C. 
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Editorial. 

We  hope  in  the  last  issue  of  the  year  to  print  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  and  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  It  is  a matter  of 
great  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  print  during  the  year 
the  articles  by  President  King  on  India,  China  and  Japan.  This 
is  through  no  fault  of  President  King  and  we  hope  to  publish  these 
articles  early  in  next  year. 
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University  News. 


THE  MAY  FESTIVAL 
The  Annual  May  Festival  of  die 
Musical  Union  occurred  May  8 and 
9.  A miscellaneous  program  was 
given  by  the  Union  on  the  first  even- 
ing, and  on  the  second  Georg  Schu- 
mann’s oratorio,  “Ruth”  was  perform- 
ed. On  both  occasions  the  accom- 
paniments were  played  by  Theodore 
Thomas  orchestra.  The  soloists  were 
Miss  Perceval  Allen,  soprano;  Miss 
Janet  Spencer,  contralto ; Mr.  Reed 
Miller,  tenor;  Mr.  Clarence  White- 
hill,,  bass.  Professor  G.  W.  Andrews 
conducted  both  of  these  performan- 
ces. In  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the 
Thomas  orchestra  gave  a concert, 
conducted  by  Mr.'  Frederick  Stock. 

The  concert  of  the  first  evening 
included  the  following  program : 
PART  I. 

1.  Song  of  Fate  Brahms 

For  chorus  and  Orchestra 

2.  Scena— Abscheulicher, 

Aria — Komm  Hoffnung,  from 

“Fidelio”  Beethoven 

Miss  Allen 

3.  (a)  Chorus — Ave  Maris  Stella 

Grieg 

(b)  Chorus— Go,  Song  of  Mine, 
Elgar 

4.  Solo — Wotan’s  Farewell  and 

Magic  Fire  Scene,  from  “Die 

Wallkiire,”  Wagner 

Mr.  Whitehill 

5.  Chorus — A Legend.  .Tchaikovsky 
(b)  Chorus — Sunrise  ..  Taneyef 

PART  II. 

Selections  from  “The  Messiah” 
Handel 

1 . Overtue 

2.  Recitative  and  Aria  

Comfort  Ye  My  People 


Every  Valley  Shall  Be  Exalted 
Mr.  Miller 

3.  Chorus — And  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord 

4.  Pastoral  Symphony 

5.  Arias — He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock 

Come  Unto  Him 
Miss  Spencer  Miss  Allen 

6.  Chorus — Surely  He  Hath  Borne 
Our  Griefs 

7.  Aria — Why  Do  The  Nations 

Mr.  Whitehill 

8.  Aria — I Know  That  My  Redeemer 

Liveth 

Miss  Allen 

9.  Chorus — Hallelujah  For  the 

Lord  God  Reigneth 

The  preparation  of  a miscella- 
neous program  was  an  innovation 
on  the  part  of  the  Union  and  the 
experiment  so  approved  itself  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  continued  in 
subsequent  festivals.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
a chorus,  as  well  as  an  orchestra, 
should  not  give  a variety  of  short 
works,  instead  of  always  confining 
itself  to  a single  one  of  large  dimen- 
sions. When  judiciously  arranged 
such  a program  will  afford  a more 
continuous  and  varied  musical  enjoy- 
ment, for  there  is  no  oratorio  in  ex- 
istence that  is  not  unequal  in  musi- 
cal invention,  and  enjoyment  is  al- 
ways paid  for  by  many  moments 
of  tedium.  The  literature  of  music 
is  very  rich  in  short  works  by  the 
best  masters,  and  in  levying  upon 
it  the  only  embarrassment  that  op- 
poses the  director  is  the  embarrass- 
ment of  riches. 

The  selection  of  airs  and  choruses 
from  the  “Messiah,,  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  second  part  of  this 
year’s  program  was  made  in  defer- 
ence to  the  old  “Messiah”  feeling 
and  tradition.  The  time-honored 
performance  of  this  beloved  oratorio 
was  abandoned  last  fail  for  several 
reasons,  one  very  potent  being  that 
there  is  no  organ  in  the  chapel  and 
the  Union  cannot  afford  -to  hire 
two  orchestras  in  one  season.  Al- 
though the  motive  of  the  Union  in 
including  parts  of  the  “Messiah”  in 
this  concert  was  a praise  worthy 
one,  the  result  was  not  such  as  to 
encourage  a similar  attempt  in  the 
future.  It  was  found  that  the  old  im- 
pression that  this  great  religious 
work  produced  was  due  partly  to 
associations ; and  furthermore  it  was 
evident  that  a work  of  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century  loses  its  peculiar 
impressiveness  when  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  works  of  widely 
different  style  and  feeling,  just  as 
a fresco  by  Giotto  would  suffer 
if  it  were  taken  out  of  Santa  Croce 
and  placed  in  the  Louvre  beside  a 
Rubens  or  a Correggio.  Moreover, 
the  “Messiah”  choruses  lose  half 
their  effect  without  an  organ,  and 
there  will  never  be  any  profit  in 
giving  this  oratorio  until  Oberlin, 
like  all  other  American  colleges, 
has  an  organ  in  its  chapel. 

The  Chief  interest  perhaps,  in 
this  concert  was  in  the  unaccompan- 
ied choruses  because  they  marked 
the  first  attempt  of  the  Union  to 
sing  in  public  a capella.  Unaccompan- 
ied singing  affords  the  highest  test 
of  efficiency  of  a chorus,  besides 
offering  a beauty  of  sound  even  more 
refined  than  any  producible  by 
voices  and  orchestra.  The  a 
capella  singing  on  this  occasion  was 
excellent  and  opened  in  anticipation 


a most  promising  field  for  future 
effort. 

The  solo  singing  was  but  medi- 
ocre. Miss  Spencer,  a singer  of 
deserved  renown,  was  not  at  her 
best.  Mr.  Whitthill  showed  himself 
unprepared  in  “Why  do  the  Nations.” 
The  chief  credit  for  the  evening's 
solo  work  went  to  Mr.  Miller. 

The  performance  of  Georg  Schu- 
mann’s “Ruth”  at  the  May  Festival 
last  year  naturally  suggested  a repe- 
tition upon  the  next  occasion  of  the 
kind — both  by  reason  of  its  difficul- 
ties which  made  another  year’s  study 
useful  and  also  because  of  its  musi- 
cal interest.  Anyone  who  should 
expect  in  this  work  a composition, 
in  the  naive  idyllic  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  legend  would  be  consider- 
ably astonished  at  the  result.  It 
might  be  called  a romantic  orchest- 
ral and  vocal  fantasy  on  the  Ruth 
story,  rather  than  a Bible  oratorio 
of  the  traditional  type. 

It  would  not  lie  in  Schumann’s 
special  ability  to  give  a satisfying 
musical  treatment  to  the  simple  un- 
adorned picture  of  the  patriarchal 
age  such  as  the  original  “Ruth” 
furnishes.  Romantic  elements  must, 
therefore,  be  added,  and  thus  with 
glowing  Oriental  love  scenes,  angry 
(villagers  and  nocturnal  spirits  as 
uncanny  as  Victor  Hugo’s  “Djinns,” 
we  have  materia]  for  the  display 
of  all  the  resources  of  chromatic 
harmony,  exciting  rhythm  and  gor- 
geous orchestration  in  which  the 
modern  composer  and  the  modem 
audience  delight. 

On  account  of  the  singular  char- 
acter of  this  work — a naive  pastor- 
al of  the  patriarchal  age  treated 
in  the  style  of  grand  opera — it  is 
difficult  to  pass  a fair  judgment  up- 
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on  it.  The  orchestration  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  choruses  are  often 
very  beautiful,  although  a few  of  the 
most  attractive  melodies  are  taken 
from  other  sources.  The  solo  parts 
are  written  in  an  excited,  contin- 
ous  modulating  chromatic  style 
which  almost  never  attains  repose 
or  simplicity,  and  often  becomes 
extremely  agitated  where  no  such 
emotion  is  suggested  by  the  text. 
The  love  scenes  between  Ruth  and 
Boaz  are  brought  to  a climax  in 
poetic  phrases  taken  from  the  Song 
of  Songs.  The  work  is  brilliant 
certainly,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
permanent  favorite.  The  chorus 
parts,  many  of  which  are  written 
in  a harsh  unvocal  style  and  diffi- 
cult beyond  all  reason,  were  surpris- 
ingly well  sung  by  the  Union.  The 
Musical  Union  and  its  scholarly  con- 
ductor, Professor  Andrews,  deserve 
warm  praise  for  the  excellence  of 
both  concerts. 

The  solo  singing  by  Miss  Allen, 
Miss  Spencer  and  Mr.  Whitehill 
does  not  call  for  special  comment, 
except  to  say  that  Miss  Spencer,  as 
Ruth,  gave  a more  than  satisfactory 
rendering  of  her  part  and  justified 
the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  as 
one  of  the  best  oratorio  contraltos 
in  the  country.  Professor  Charles 
T.  Adams  part  of  the  invisible 
Priest  was  sung  with  his  usual  dig- 
nity and  purity  of  9tyle.  The  Tues- 
day afternoon  concert  by  the 
Thomas  orchestra  was  listed  in  the 
Artist  course.  The  program  was  a 
very  beautiful  one,  and  was  played 
with  the  mastery  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  fine  orchestral  work  that 
is  always  expected  from  this  famous 
organization.  The  program  follows  : 


] . Overture,  “In  Spring  Time,” 

Goldmark 

2.  Aria,  “Celeste  Aida,”  from  “Adia” 

Verdi 

Mr.  Miller 

3.  Suite,  "The  Wand  of  Youth,” 

No.  2 Elgar 

March,  The  Little  Bells,  Moths 

and  Butterflies, 

At  the  Fountain,  The  Tame  Bear 
Wild  Bears 

4.  Symphony,  No.  9.  C Major, 

Schubert 

Andante,  Allegro. 

Andante  Con  Moto 
Scherzo,  Allegro 
Allegro  Vivace. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


ENROLLMENT 

The  final  summary  of  students 
in  attendance  for  the  year  1910-n, 
including  the  additional  names  of 
the  second  semester  and  the  spring 


term,  is  as  follows : 

|T'he  College  1004 

The  Theological  Seminary 71 

The  Conservatory  475 

The  Academy  359 

Drawing  and  Painting 71 

Summer  Session  of  1910 60 


2040 

The  Summer  Session  totals  do 
not  include  those  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  other  dpeartments  during 
the  present  year. 


FRESHMAN  HONOR  LIST 
The  Freshman  Honor  List  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  present  year  is 
shown  below,  including  the  schools 
in  which  the  students  took  their 
preparatory  work: 
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Mildred  E.  Barnum,  Albion,  N. 
Y.,  High  School. 

Marguerite  F.  Hall,  Toledo,  O., 
Central  High  School. 

Ruth  A.  Brown,  Toledo,  O.,  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

Helen  M.  Swift,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

W.  J.  Merle  Scott,  Cleveland,  O., 
Central  High  School. 

Helen  M.  Walker,  Oberlin,  O., 
High  School. 

Bernice  M.  Garloch,  Belpre,  O., 
High  School. 

John  W.  Love,  Shel'by,  O.,  High 
School. 

Grover  S.  Clark,  Oberlin,  O., 
High  School. 

Leonie  E.  Schmidt,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  High  School. 

The  above  list  was  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  two  following  rules : 
(i)  Only  those  students  have  been 
(considered  who  were  enrolled  as 
Freshmen;  (2)  Only  those  students 
were  considered  who  have  taken 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  work, 
eleven  of  these  hours  being  elected 
from  the  regular  Freshman  work. 


MEN’S  BUILDING 

By  vote  of  the  Faculty,  the  Men's 
Building  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
newly  created  Men’s  Senate  (con- 
sisting of  19  members  of  the  College 
Senate,  the  4 officers  of  the  Conser- 
vatory Men’s  Board,  and  4 repres- 
entatives of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary). For  this  purpose  the  Gen- 
eral Senate  shall  elect  an  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  three  from  the 
College  department,  one  from  the 
Seminary,  and  one  from  the  Con- 
servatory, to  act  with  two  members 


of  the  Faculty,  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Faculty.  Under  the  authori- 
ty of  this  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee, two  special  committees  im- 
mediately responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  building,  shall  be  appointed: 
a House  Committee  of  three,  and 
a Library  Committee  of  five. 

Nominations  for  membership  on 
the  committees  shall  be  made  by  a 
nominating  committee  composed  of 
the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  College  Senate,  the 
president  of  the  Seminary  Union, 
and  the  President  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Men’s  Board.  The  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  secure  the  con- 
sent of  each  candidate  before  his 
nomination.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship upon  these  committees  need 
not  be  members  of  the  General 
Senate. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
Committee  to  see  that  the  decisions 
and  regulations  of  the  General  Sen- 
ate and  its  Executive  Committee 
concerning  the  Men’  Building  are 
enforced,  and  general  supervision 
of  the  condition  and  use  of  the 
Building.  It  shall  consider  all  writ- 
ten suggestions,  requests  and  com- 
plaints of  users  of  the  Building. 

The  Library  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members,  of  whom  at 
least  two  shall  be  graduates.  It 
shall  appoint  a Librarian,  approved 
by  the  Senate,  who  shall  keep  a 
catalog  of  the  books  added  to  the 
library  by  purchase  of  gift,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  their  preser- 
vation and  good  order.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  what  books 
are  to  be  bought,  and  what  journals 
are  to  be  subscribed  for,  and  shall 
also  have  control  over  the  pictures. 
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trophies,  and  bric-a-brac  in  the 
Building. 

The  following  persons  shall,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  rooming  in  the  Men’s 
Building: 

General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
President  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; Vice-presi- 
dent Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Treasurer  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ; Church  Membership  Com- 
mittee Y.  M.  C.  A. ; Church  Employ- 
ment Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
Church  Visitation  Committee  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ; Church  Religious  Meetings 
Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; President 
U.  L.  A.;  Treasurer  U.  L.  A.;  Edi- 
tor-in-chief Review  Weekly;  Man- 
aging Editor  Review  Weekly;  Man- 
aging Editor  Review  Monthly;  Fi- 
nancial Manager  Review;  President 
Athletic  Association ; Vice  President 
Athletic  Association;  Cheer  Leader; 
Captain  Football;  Manager  Football; 
Captain  Basketball ; Manager  Bas- 
ketball; Captain  Baseball;  Manager 
Baseball;  Captain  Track;  Manager 
Track;  Two  Alumni  Members  of 
the  Faculty;  Graduate  and  Faculty 
Coaches  Athletics;  Editor-in-Chief 
Hi-O-Hi;  Manager  Hi-O-Hi;  Pres- 
ident Senior  Class;  Treasurer  Sen- 
ior Class;  President  Junior  Class; 
Treasurer  Junior  Class;  President 
Sophomore  Class;  Treasurer  Soph- 
omore Class;  President  Freshman 
Class,  (see  below)  ; President 
Men’s  Conservatory  Board ; Presi- 
dent Senior  Academy  Class ; Cor- 
responding Secretary  Phi  Kappa  Pi ; 
Corresponding  Secretary  Phi  Delta; 
Corresponding  Secretary  Alpha 
Zeta;  President  College  Glee  Club; 
Sophomore  Senators,  two;  Junior 
Senators,  three;  Senior  Senators, 
four;  Manager  of  Debate;  Presi- 
dent of  Seminary  Union;  The  three 
members  of  the  House  Committee 
for  the  Men’s  Building;  The  first 
two  Freshman  men  in  the  Freshman 
scholarship  list  of  io. 

In  order  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
rooming  in  the  Men’s  Building  the 
■persons  holding  the  offices  above 
names,  having  been  duly  elected, 
must  signify  to  the  committee  in 


charge,  not  later  than  May  24,  1911, 
their  intention  of  rooming  in  the 
Men’s  Building. 

Space  in  the  [Men's  Building 
shall  be  reserved  until  not  later  than 
one  week  after  their  election  for  the 
Captains  of  the  Baseball  and  Track 
Teams,  and  the  President  of  the 
Freshman  Class.  Provided  that  if 
the  president  of  the  Freshman  Class 
does  not  claim  the  privilege  of 
rooming  in  the  Men’s  Building  with- 
in one  week  after  his  election,  that 
privilege  shall  be  extended  in  turn 
to  the  following  officers  of  the 
Freshman  Class  in  the  order  named : 
Treasurer,  Chairman  of  Social  Com- 
mittee. 

All  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building 
not  claimed  on  or  before  May  24, 
1911,  by  the  persons  holding  the  of- 
fices above  mentioned  or  not  reserved 
in  accordance  with  above  stated 
provisions,  shall  be  assigned  in  or- 
der of  application,  as  follows : 

First,  the  men  in  Senior  Class  who 
shall  have  applied  on  or  before  May 
191 1. 

Second,  to  men  in  Junior  Class, 
etc. 

Third,  to  men  in  Sophomore  Class, 
etc. 

Fourth,  to  men  in  the  Freshman 
Class,  etc. 

(Adopted-  by  the  Men’s  Senate 
at  special  meeting,  April  19,  1911.) 

(All  applications  should  be  made 
to  the  President’s  Office.) 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 
The  program  for  the  seventy-eighth 
annual  commencement  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thursday,  June  15 
8 :oo  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Acad- 
emy, Warner  Hall. 

Friday,  June  16 

S :oo  p.  m.  Senior  Chapel,  Final 
Chapel  Service  of  the  year,  led 
by  President  King,  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel. 

Saturday,  June  17 
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3 :oo  p.  m.  Baseball,  Varsity  versus 
Western  Reserve,  Athletic  Park. 

6 :30  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  first  part, 
Warner  Hall. 

8 :oo  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Play, 
“Twelfth  Night,”  the  Campus. 

Sunday,  June  18 

2 130  p.  m.  Baccalaureate  Service  by 

President  King,  Finney  Chapel. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Address  before  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  Rev. 
Clarence  /incent,  D.  D.,  Finney 
Chapel. 

Monday  June  19 

9:30  a.  m.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie 
Library. 

3 too  p.  m.  Baseball,  Varsity  versus 

Waseda  University  of  Japan,  Ath- 
letic Park. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  second  part, 
Warner  Hall. 

7 130  p.  m.  Farewell  Meetings,  the 
College  Literary  Societies. 

Tuesday,  June  20 

9:30  a.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  Second  Church.  Ques- 
tions for  discussion : 1.  What 

should  be  the  aim  of  a college 
course?  2.  What  should  be  the 
relation  of  scholarship  to  this 
aim?  3.  What  should  be  the 
relation  of  outside  activities  to 
this  aim?  4.  Does  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a college  course  appeal 
to  the  average  student  as  a re- 
ality, thus  influencing  the  trend 
of  his  development?  If  not, 
what  readjustments  might  be  sug- 
gested? 

2 130  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises, Finney  Chapel.  Ivy  Ode, 
Spade  Oration  and  Response, 
Presentation  of  Class  Gift. 


4 130  p.  m.  Class  Reunions 

6:45  p.m.  Step  Exercises,  the  young 
women  of  the  class  of  1911, 
Spear  Laboratory. 

7 :30  p.  m.  General  Reception,  Cam- 
pus Illumination,  Piazza  Finney 
Chapel. 

Wednesday,  June  21 

10:15  a.  m.  Academic  Procession. 

10:30  a.  m.  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, Commencement  Address  by 
Edwin  Emery  Slosson,  Ph.  D., 
Literary  Editor  of  'the  “Inde- 
pendent,” of  New  York  City, 
Finney  Chapel. 

1 :oo  p.  m.  Alumni  Dinner,  Warner 
Gymnasium. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  Reunion 
Glee  Clubs,  Finney  Chapel. 


PROGRAM  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Baccalaureate  Sunday,  May  7 

3 :oo  p.  m.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  in  Council  Hall 
Chapel.  The  Seminary  undergrad- 
uates and  Faculty. 

Monday,  May  18 

2:30  p.  m.  The  Moral  Trend  of 
Modern  Civilization.  President 
Henry  Churchill  King. 

4 :oo  p.  m.  “The  Value  of  Minister- 
ial Biographies.”  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor Albert  H.  Currier,  D.  D. 

7:30  p.  m.  Choral  Concert  in  the 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel.  Oberlin 
Musical  Union  and  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra. 

Tuesday,  May  9 

9:00  a.  m.  “Archaeology  and  the 
Old  Testament.”  Professor  Kem- 
per Fullerton. 

10:30  a.  m.  “New  Light  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Jordan  Valley.” 
Emeritus  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright. 
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3:15  p.  m.  Symphony  Concert  in 
the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel.  The 
Thomas  Orchestra,  Mr.  Frederick 
Stock,  Conductor. 

7 130  p.  m.  The  Cantata  “Ruth” 
(Georg  Schumann),  Finney  Chap- 
el. The  Musical  Union  and  the 

t Thomas  Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  May  10 

9:00  a.  m.  “The  Religious  Needs  of 
Modern  Manhood.”  Professor  G. 
Walter  Fiske. 

10:30  a.  m.  “The  Challenge  to  the 
Moral  and  Religious  Forces  of  the 
■New  Inner  World  of  Thought.” 
President  Henry  C.  King. 

2 :30  p.  m.  Ecclesiastical  Council  in 
the  James  Brand  House,  for  the 
examination  of  Messrs.  Ivanoff, 
Pye,  Ryan  and  Stick  for  mission- 
ary service  in  the  Christian  Minis- 
try. 

7 :oo  p.  m.  Ordination  Services  in 
the  First  Church.  Sermon  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  E.  Burton  of 
Cleveland. 

Thursday,  May  11,  Commencement 
Day 

9:00  a.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Seminary  Alumni.  Address  be- 
fore the  Alumni.  “Christianity’s 
Leadership.”  The  Reverend  Mars- 
ton  S.  Freeman,  of  Madison. 

11:30  a.  m.  Class  Exercises  at  the 
Memorial  Arch.  The  arch  ora- 
tion by  Mr.  Ernest  Pye;  also 
brief  addresses  by  senior  and 
the  middle  class  representatives ; 
with  music  by  the  college  glee  club. 

2 :30  p.  m.  Commencement  Exercises 
at  the  Second  Church.  Address 
by  the  Reverend  Albert  J.  Lyman, 
D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  “The 
Modern  Path  of  Approach  to  Re- 
ligious Faith.” 


Conferring  of  Diplomas  and  De- 
grees, by  the  President. 

The  following  degrees  were  con- 
ferred : 

Post  Graduate  — Charles  Burnell 
Olds,  A.  B.,  Miyazaki,  Japan.  Bel- 
oit College,  1896.  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1899. 

Graduates — Howard  Clarence  Crel- 
lin,  A.  B.,  Chardon.  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1907. 

Edward  Weeks  Cross,  A.  B.  S*. 
Louis  Park,  Minn.  Carleton  Col- 
lege, 1907. 

Frederick  Louis  Fagley,  A.  M. 
Cincinnati.  S.  B.,  Moore’s  Hill 
College,  1905;  S.  M.,  1907.  A.  M. 
Oberlin  College,  1910. 

Ryomin  Inouye,  Osaka  City,  Japan. 
Graduated,  The  Doshisha,  1904. 
Stoyan  Ivanoff,  Philippopolis,  Bul- 
garia. Graduated,  Collegiate  and  ' 
Theological  Institute,  Samakov, 
1907. 

Ernest  Caleb  Pye,  A.  B.,  Fairbault, 
Minn.  Oberlin  College,  1909. 

Ernest  Conrad  Reineke,  A.  B., 
Fairbault,  Minn.  German  Wallace 
College,  1909. 

Arthur  Clayton  Ryan,  A.  B.,  Mus- 
catine, Iowa.  Iowa  College,  1909. 
Albert  Christian  Schumacher,  A. 

B.,  Pandora.  Oberlin  College  1908. 
Henry  Augustus  Stick,  A.  B., 
Brownhelm.  Oberlin  College, 
1909. 

Francis  Vasku,  A.  B.,  Academy, 

S.  D.  University  of  Iowa,  1907. 
Harold  Gaston  Vincent,  A.  M., 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1906,  A. 

M , Columbia  College,  1909. 

5 :30  p.  m.  The  Anniversary  sup- 
per. President  King,  Toastmast- 
er. 
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ACTA  DIURNA 

April  24 — The  Junior  Oratorical 
contest  was  won  by  Phi  Kappa  Pi. 
Both  first  and  second  places  were 
awarded  to  the  orators  from  this 
society. 

April  25 — John  Kendrick  Bangs  de- 
livered the  U.  L.  A.  lecture.  It  is 
several  years  since  Mr.  Bangs  has 
appeared  in  Oberlin. 

April  28 — The  base  ball  season 
opened  with  a game  with  O.  S.  U.  at 
Columbus.  Oberlin  lost  the  game  by 
a score  of  8-1.  The  loss  of  the  game 
was  largely  due  to  errors.  The  team 
made  nine.  The  following  men 
played  for  Oberlin:  Henderson  c, 

Nichols  p,  Burroughs  1st,  MacMillen 
2nd,  Young  3rd,  Miller  s s,  Andrews 
1 f,  Reed  m,  Qark  r f. 

April  29 — The  base  ball  team  won 
from  Kenyon  at  Gambier  by  a score 
of  6-0.  Qark  and  Henderson  changed 
places  and  Pyle  pitched. 

In  the  tennis  meet  with  Kenyon 
Oberlin  lost  the  singles  but  won  the 
doubles  easily. 

Oberlin  was  defeated  in  a dual 
track  meet  with  O.  S.  U.  at  Columbus. 
The  score  was  60-57.  Baker  won  the 
mile  easily  and  Cowan  took  second 
place  but  in  the  two  mile  run  Baker 
was  defeated  by  Wikoff  who  lowered 
the  Big  Six  record  to  9.50.  The 
meet  was  decided  by  the  relay  which 
was  won  by  O.  S.  U.  in  the  fast  time 
of  3: 31- 

May  2— Violin  recital  by  Kathleen 
Parlow. 

President  King  began  a series  of 
chapel  talks  on,  “The  College  in  its 
Relation  to  the  New  Puritanism.” 

May  4 — Oberlin  won  the  first  home 
game  of  the  base  ball  season  by  de- 
feating O.  S.  U.  4-1.  Nichols  pitched 


a fine  game  and  held  the  visitors 
down  to  three  hits. 

May  5 — The  Northern  Oratorical 
League  contest  was  held  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Northwestern  won  first  place; 
Wisconsin,  second;  Illinois,  third  and 
Oberlin  in  last. 

May  6 — In  the  tennis  meet  with 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  Oberlin  won 
two  out  of  the  six  matches — Bur- 
roughs defeated  his  opponent  in  the 
singles,  and  Burroughs  and  Hender- 
son won  in  the  doubles. 

The  Academy  defeated  Rayen  high 
school  in  base  ball,  7-2. 

In  the  annual  field  day  the  senior 
class  scored  the  largest  number  of 
points,  52%.  The  only  record  broken 
was  the  shot  put  in  which  Kinney  es- 
tablished a new  record  of  40  feet  6% 
inches.  The  track  was  slow  and  Bak- 
er’s time  for  the  two  mile  run  was 
10  minutes  19  4-5  seconds. 

The  annual  lecture  for  the  Y.  M. 
,C.  A.  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grenfell. 
Those  who  heard  him  were  amply  re- 
paid. 

The  Oberlin  tennis  team  was  badly 
defeated  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. The  Oberlin  team  failed  to 
win  a set  but  in  one  of  the  doubles 
succeeded  in  winning  two -games. 

May  8-9— May  Festival. 

May  10— The  Academy  was  de- 
feated 'by  the  Oberlin  high  school 
10-7. 

May  13 — O.  S.  U.  defeated  Oberlin 
a second  time  in  a dual  track  meet, 
this  time  on  the  home  grounds  and 
by  the  decisive  score  of  73'44-  The 
great  disappointment  of  the  day  tt> 
the  Oberlin  spectators  was  the  per- 
formance of  Baker.  In  the  mile  run 
the  official  forgot  to  fire  the  pistol 
warning  the  runnners  that  they  were 
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beginning  the  last  lap  till  the  runners 
were  nearly  half  way  around.  By 
this  time  the  lead  which  Baker  had 
allowed  the  State  men  to  take  was 
too  great  to  overcome  and  Oberlin 
failed  to  get  a place.  In  the  two 
mile  race  the  finish  was  exceedingly 
close.  Baker  sprinted  from  about 
the  220  mark  and  passed  Wikoff  but 
could  not  hold  his  lead  and  lost  by 
a yard  or  two.  Keyes  Metcalf  did 
his  usual  reliable  work  winning  both 
hurdles,  the  half  mile  and  tying  for 
the  first  high  jump. 

Summary  of  events : 

Shot  Put — Kinney  (O)  and  Cooke 
(S)  tied  for  ist.  Distance  39ft. 
11  3-8in. 

220  low  hurdles — K.  Metcalf  (O) 
ist,  Sims  (S)  2nd.  Time  27  1-5. 

100  yard  dash — Cooks  (S)  ist. 
Sharon  (S)  2nd.  Time  10  2-5. 

Mile  run — Grimm  (S)  ist;  Keg- 
geries  (S)  2nd.  Time  4:57  2-5. 

High  jump — K.  Metcalf  (O)  and 
Williams  (O)  tied  for  ist.  Height 
S ft.  7 in- 

Hammer  throw- — Markley  (S)  ist; 
McCoy  (S)  2nd.  Distance  118ft. 
7 l-2in. 

Quarter  tttile — Hedge  (S)  ist; 
Rogers  (S)  2nd.  Time  52  4-5. 

120  high  hurdles — Metcalf  (0) 
ist;  Smith  S)  2nd.  Tiime  18. 

Broad  jump — Cooke  (S)  ist; 
Brown  (O)  2nd.  Distance  20ft  nin. 

Discus — Cooke  (S)  ist;  Kinney 
(O)  2nd.  Distance  108ft  8 i-4in. 

2 mile — Wikoff  (S)  ist;  Baker 
(O)  2nd.  Time  10  min.,  4 1-5  sec. 

220  dash — Stimson  (0)  ist;  Shar- 
on (S')  2nd.  Time  23. 

Half  mile — Metcalf  (O')  ist; 
Hawk  (S)  2nd.  Time  2:4  4-5. 

Pole  vault — Shelton  (S)  1st;  An- 


drews (O)  2nd.  Height  10ft.  5 i-4in. 

Relay — 1 mile — Lee,  Rogers,  Webb 
and  Hedge  of  State  won.  Time 
3:38  1-5- 

In  the  return  match  in  tennis  with 
Michigan  on  the  home  grounds, 
Oberlin  was  easily  defeated.  In  the 
entire  match  Oberlin  won  but  a 
single  set. 

Th&  otherwise  disastrous  day  was 
relieved  by  the  performance  of  the 
base  ball  team  which  defeated  Case 
3-1.  Nichols  pitched  and  Clark 
caught. 

Case  00000000  1 — 1 

Oberlin  00000120  0 — 3 

Errors — Case  2,  Oberlin  2. 

Three  base  hit — Belehoubek.  Sacri- 
fice hit — Burroughs.  Stolen  bases — 
Young,  Nichols  2,  Burroughs,  Clark 
2,  Macmillan,  McOmber,  Prentice. 
First  on  balls — Off  Nichols  2,  off 
Belehoubek  1.  Struck  out — by  Nich- 
ols 5,  by  Belehoubek  4.  Double  plays 
— Belehoubek  to  Ziechman  to  Pren- 
tice; Nichols  to  Burroughs  to  Young 
to  Clark  to  Nichols.  Passed  ball — 
Prentice.  Wild  pitch — Belehoubek. 
Umpire — Zimmer. 

May  15 — The  May  Day  celebration 
at  Baldwin  Cottage  took  a new  form 
this  year.  It  was  a revival  of  the 
Elizabethan  M!ay  Day  games  and 
songs.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mitte  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  made  a very  careful 
study  of  the  Tudor  customs  relating 
to  May  Day  and  the  result  was  a 
very  pleasing  and  artistic  perform- 
ance. 

The  leading  parts  were  taken  as 
follows : 

Maid  Marian — Maud  Merrill 
Lady  Christabel — Grace  Stewart 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham — L.  Davidson 
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Friar  Tuck — Carl  Nichol 
The  Habby  Horse— C.  Neiderhauser 
Robin  Hood — Herbert  Nichols 
Alan-a-Dale — John  Doane 
Will  Stuteley — Donald  King 
Little  John — Frank  Thayer 
Much  the  Miller — Jay  Nash 
The  Dragon — Keyes  Metcalf. 

A new  method  of  electing  offi- 
cers to  the  various  student  organi- 
zations has  been  adopted.  Primaries 
for  all  the  officers  in  the  college 
classes,  the  House  Government  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Athletic  Association 
are  held  and  the  nominees  at  these 
primaries  are  voted  for  on  a certain 
day.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other  col- 
lege organizations  will  be  gradually 
■brought  under  this  scheme  and  that 
thus  the  electing  of  one  man  to 
several  important  offices  will  be 
avoided.  Though  the  vote  this  year 
was  very  light  the  plan  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  students  and 
is  likely  to  be  continued.  Donald 
King  was  elected  president  of  next 
year’s  senior  class. 

May  16. — Song  recital  by  Alexan- 
der Heinemann. 

May  17. — Michigan  defeated  the 
base  ball  team  at  Ann  Arbor,  4-1. 
Nidhols  was  not  well  supported, 
making  three  errors  himself  to  add 
to  the  six  made  by  his  team.  Ober- 
lin’s  only  run  was  scored  on  a three 
base  hit  by  Burroughs. 

Michigan  ....01  101010  * — 4 
Oberlin  00000010  o — 1 

Two-base  hit — Marlin.  Three-base 
hits — Mitchell,  Burroughs.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Nichols  4.  Runs — Marlin 
2,  Bell,  Henderson.  Struck  out — By 
Campbell  12,  by  Nichols  5-  Double 
play — Marlin  and  Hill.  Stolen  bases 
— Nichols,  Henderson,  Bell,  Borleske, 


Macmillan.  Balk — Nichols.  Wild 
pitch— Campbell.  Time  2.15.  Um- 
pire’— Stevenson. 

May  20 — The  base  ball  team  de- 
feated Case  School  by  the  score  of 
7-6. 

The  Academy  won  the  second  game 
in  the  series  with  the  high  school, 
15'4- 

May  22 — Michigan  again  defeated 
the  Oberlin  base  ball  team  8-1  Ex- 
cept for  a single  inning  the  fielding 
of  the  Oberlin  team  was  not  very 
ragged  but  they  were  steadily  out- 
classed at  the  bat  and  in  base  run- 
ning. 

May  23— The  last  U.  L.  A.  lecture 
of  the  year  was  delivered  by  John 
Mitchel.  The  U.  L.  A.  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  holding  their  speakers  to 
their  dates.  This  year  two  of  the 
advertised  attractions  did  not  ma- 
terializie. 

COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

President  King  opened  his  western 
trip  with  an  address  before  the 
State  Congregational  Conference, 
speaking  on  “The  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Challenge  of  Our  Time.,” 
From  there  he  went  to  Kansas  City 
and  on  May  19  delivered  the  Com- 
mencement address  before  the  West- 
port  High  School.  In  the  evening  he 
spoke  at  the  dinner  of  the  Knife  and 
Fork  club.  On  Saturday  the  Presi- 
dent attended  the  banquet  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  preached  at  the  Westminster 
Congregational  Church,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  First  Congregational 
church. 

On  Tuesday  following  the  lunch- 
eon of  the  University  Club  in  Omaha 
he  addressed  the  public  school 
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teachers  of  the  city  and  in  the  even- 
ing attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  of  Nebraska. 

Born — To  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel R.  Williams,  Monday,  May  IS, 
a son  Ralph  Williams. 

Mr.  W.  Fred  Bohn  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  Fitch- 
ville  High  School,  May  19th. 

Professor  Albert  Lybyer’s  paper 
on  the  Turkish  Parliament,  read 
before  the  American  Political  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  in  December,  has  just  been 
published  in  the  report  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  H.  Lybyer  will  teach  Roman, 
Medieval  and  Modern  History  at 
the  Summer  Session  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

Professor  L.  B.  Hall  is  preparing 
for  publication  a book  on  “Referen- 
ces on  American  History.” 

Professor  Edward  Moore  will  re- 
turn to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  summer  where  he  will  carry 
on  research  work  under  Dr.  Milli- 
kan. 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  sails  for 
Germany  June  16th,  where  he  will 
spend  the  summer.  Dr.  Mosher  is 
preparing  a book  for  publication. 

Professor  Miskovsky  and  family 
sail  from  New  York  July  22nd  and 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Prague 
in  Bohemia  with  relatives. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Wolfe  will  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  at  Harvard  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Session.  His  sub- 
ject is  economics. 

Miss  Kate  Peck  sails  the  first  part 
of  June  for  Paris  where  she  will 
spend  the  summer  studying  voice 
culture. 

Professor  Lord  and  Professor 


Shaw  will  conduct  parties  for  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Professor  Lord’s 
party  will  travel  through  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Italy  and  Greecec, 
while  Professor  Shaw’s  party  will 
visit  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  Germany  and  France. 

Professor  Fiske  will  spend  most 
of  the  summer  lecturing  at  various 
summer  institutes  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciaton,  at  Emporia,  Kansas ; Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. ; Silver  Bay,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.,  and  Lake  Couchou- 
ching,  Ontario,  Canada.  His  courses 
will  be  for  the  most  part  in  the 
fields  of  Religious  Education  and 
the  Social  Gospel.  A few  weeks  will 
be  spent  at  his  summer  home  in 
eastern  Massachusetts. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins  will  speak  at  the 
Linwood  Park  Conference,  Ver- 
milion, O.,  and  at  the  Crystal  Lake 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference.  He  will 
also  lecture  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conference  held  at  Lake  Geneva  and 
on  the  Chautauqua  platform  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Professor  Sherman  has  in  his  pos- 
session what  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
piece  of  printed  matter  in  Oberlin 
and  one  of  the  rarest  printed  sheets 
in  existence.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
a folio  leaf  12  by  16  inches,  printed 
in  two  founts  with  the  paragraph 
marks,  headings,  and  capitals  in  red. 
The  style  of  type  points  to  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Sherman  came  by  the  rare 
possession  in  an  interesting  manner. 
A few  weeks  ago  in  looking  over 
an  edition  of  Augustinian  sermons. 
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itself  an  old  copy  printed  in  Basel 
by  Johnann  Amerbach  in  1496,  he 
discovered  on  the  inside  of  one  of 
the  oak  boards  what  looked  like  a 
printed  vellum  sheet.  By  carefully 
scraping  away  the  paper  fly-leaf  and 
soaking  off  the  vellum,  he  recovered 
the  printed  fragment  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  special  monographs  on  early 
printed  books  in  the  College  Library 
were  inadequate  to  a complete  iden- 
tification, so  the  sheet  was  sent  to 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  expert  in  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  books  in  that  insti- 
tution, sent  word  that  the  fragment 
is  folio  409  of  the  Clementine  Con- 
stitution, done  by  Peter  Schoeffer 
at  Mlayence  in  1467,  and  dates  back 
to  within  one  decade  of  the  Gutten- 
berg  Bible. 

Mr.  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  will  have 
charge  of  a two  hour  conference 
on  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association  in 
June.  Mr.  Gehrkens  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  a series  of  articles  on  musical 
subjects. 

Dean  F.  M.  Fitch  is  entertaining 
at  Baldwin  Cottage  her  mother,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Fitch  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Stiven 
and  daughter,  Elisabeth,  visited  in 
Oberlin  a few  days  on  their  return 
from  Paris.  After  spending  the 
summer  with  relatives  they  will  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  for  the  coming  year’s 
work. 

Professor  Francis  H.  Bird  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will  take 


the  work  in  economics  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  at  Oberlin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Morrison  entertained  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Conservatory  with  a 
dinner  at  Telling’s  in  Cleveland  and 
a performance  of  “The  Piper”  at 
the  Colonial  by  the  New  Theater 
Company  of  New  York. 

Professor  Fred  G.  Doolittle  and 
his  daughter  Florence  and  son, 
Robert,  left  Oberlin  May  15  for  Al- 
berta, Canada,  where  they  will  re- 
main during  the  coming  summer. 
Mrs.  Doolittle  and  their  older  son, 
Arthur,  will  follow  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  delivered  an 
address  at  Columbus  on  June  first 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Physi- 
cal Directors’  Society  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America.  The  subject  of  this 
address  was  “The  Physical  Director’s 
Professional  Culture.”  At  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers’  Association,  June  28, 
Dr.  Leonard  will  speak  on  “What 
the  Public  School  should  do  for  the 
Pupil’s  Body;  Health  and  Physical 
Traning  as  Factors  in  General  Edu- 
cation.” Dr.  Leonard  will  again 
give  courses  in  physiology  and  the 
history  of  physical  training  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School. 


PROFESSOR  HUTCHINS  RE- 
MAINS 

All  the  friends  of  the  Seminary 
and  College  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Professor  Hutchins  has  refused 
to  consider  a call  to  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Homeletics  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  To  re- 
main in  Oberlin,  of  course,  means 
a large  financial  sacrifice.  That 
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Mr.  Hutchins  was  willing  to  make 
this  sacrifice  proves  again  the  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  character  of  the 
Oberlin  work  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  men  who  are  carrying 
it  on.  Oberlin  Alumni  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  President 
King  and  Professor  Hutchins  have 
both  chosen  to  remain  here.  When 
President  King  announced  in  Chapel 
Mr.  Hutchin’s  decision  to  remain  the 
students  showed  their  appreciation 
by  continued  applause. 


STATUE  OF  GENERAL  SHURT- 
LEFF 

On  Memorial  Day  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Shurtleff  presented  to  the  village 
of  Oberlin  a statue  of  her  husband, 
General  Giles  W.  Shurtleff,  who 
was  connected  with  Oberlin  College 
as  student,  teacher  and  administrat- 
or from  1853  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1904.  The  address  deliver- 
ed by  Judge  U.  L.  Marvin  of  Cle- 
veland and  which  is  printed  in  the 
Magazine,  was  delivered  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church  as  the  principal  address 
before  the  G.  A.  R.  on  Memorial 
Day.  The  statue  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Oberlin  by  Senator  Theo- 
dore Burton  and  Professor  A.  S. 
Root  accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of 
the  village.  Elisabeth  Price,  grand- 
daughter of  General  Shurtleff  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  S.  Harrison  Price 


and  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  of 
Chicago,  unveiled  the  statue.  Mrs. 
Emily  Ewing  Peck  of  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois,  modeled  the  statue  from  life 
in  1896.  It  was  cast  in  bronze  in 
Chicago  under  her  direction.  The 
base  and  the  bronze  tablets  bearing 
the  name  of  General  Shurtleff  and 
the  war  record  of  the  Fifth  U.  S. 
Colored  Troops  were  also  designed 
by  Mrs.  Peck.  The  statue  is  beau- 
tifully placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  Johnston  Park,  on  property 
formerly  owned  and  developed  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Shurtleff. 


NOTICES 

The  Love  Feast  of  L.  L.  S.  will 
be  held  Monday,  June  19,  in  the 
James  Brand  House.  The  banquet 
will  be  served  at  half  past  five 
o’clock  and  a charge  of  fifty  cents 
a plate  will  be  asked.  It  is  request- 
ed that  those  anticipating  attending 
the  love  feast  send  their  names  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Miss 
Helen  Norris,  Talcott  Hall. 

The  Aelioian  Love  Feast  will  be 
held  Monday,  June  19th,  at  seven 
o’clock,  in  the  Society  rooms  Sturg- 
es  Hall.  This  year  a fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  will  be  charged  each  mem- 
ber so  that  the  money  usually  paid 
for  love  feast  expenses  may  be  giv- 
en to  the  Fellowship  Fund. 
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Alumni  News. 


OBERLIN  MIDLAND 
ASSOCIATION 

The  following  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  Midland  Asso- 
ciation is  taken  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  May  21 : 

Fifty  or  sixty  former  students  of 
Oberlin  College  met  at  the  Hotel 
Baltimore  last  night  for  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Oberlin  Midland  Asso- 
ciation. They  cheered  Remley,  ’96 
— not  the  police  commissioner,  you 
understand,  but  the  former  center 
of  the  ’96  football  team — president 
of  the  association,  and  Kirshner,  ’86, 
who  spoke,  and  King,  ’79 — wasn’t 
it? — who  now  happens  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  author  of  nu- 
merous books  on  psychology  and 
theology,  and  who  was  the  guest 
of  honor  last  night. 

Also  they  had  the  usual  college 
songs  and  yells,  and  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Ellis  gave  President  King  a rare 
volume  which  he  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don last  summer — a first  edition, 
printed  early  in  the  last  century,  of 
the  memoirs  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  the  Alsatian  pastor  for 
whom  Oberlin  College  was  named. 

“And  a rare  man  Oberlin  was,” 
Doctor  King  said  in  accepting  the 
gift.  “His  mountain  parish  was 
made  up  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, and  he  ministered  to  all  alike. 
He  called  himself  an  ‘evangelical 
Catholic,’  and  he  was  known  to 
have  administered  the  sacrament 
with  bread,  unleavened  bread  and 
wafers.  Can  you  beat  that  for  tol- 
erance?” 

President  King  reported  on  the 
growth  of  the  College  which  now 


enrolls  in  the  various  departments 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  college  en- 
trance requirements — even  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  now  requiring 
that  its  students  meet  the  standard  of 
admission  to  College.  He  told  of  the 
origin  of  the  latest  onedialf  million 
dollar  fund  for  the  College  now  al- 
most completed. 

“I  was  lecturing  at  Harvard,”  he 
said,  “when  a man  came  ot  me  and 
told  me  he  had  looked  over  the  re- 
ports of  the  College  and  he  believed  it 
deserved  support.  He  offered  us 
$200,000  toward  a special  fund  of 
one-half  million,  stipulating  that  his 
name  be  not  made  public.  That 
is  my  ideal  of  the  way  to  raise 
money.  Make  your  institution  so 
worth  while  that  it  will  attract 
givers.” 

President  King  has  just  completed 
a tour  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lectured  at  the  principal  universities 
of  India,  China  and  Japan.  In  his 
address  last  night  he  drew  on  his 
experiences  in  traveling  to  illustrate 
the  world  tendency  of  the  time. 
Here  are  some  of  his  sayings : 

“The  East  looks  on  law  as  fate 
and  feels  that  we  are  in  fate’s  in- 
escapable grasp.  The  West  regards 
law  as  the  habitual  way  of  God’s 
activity  and  a great  instrument  of 
emancipation.” 

“The  historical  spirit  is  simply 
the  golden  rule.  It  means  to  put 
yourself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  man.  Therefore  it  is  the 
great  enemy  of  race  prejudice.” 

“The  old  ideal  family  govern- 
ment was : ‘I  will  conquer  that 
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child,  no  matter  what  it  costs  him.’ 
The  new  ideal  is : ‘I  will  help  that 

child  conquer  himself,  no  matter 
what  it  may  cost  me.’  ” 

“Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  found- 
ed their  ideal  states  on  human 
slavery.  We  have  come  a long  way 
since  then.’’ 

“Reverence  for  personality  is  the 
fundamental  test  of  a man  or  a civi- 
lization. One  of  the  most  damnable 
sins  is  the  sin  of  contempt  for  an- 
other personality.” 

“Modern  science  has  made  a tre- 
mendous contribution  to  religion.  It 
has  taught  us  a humble  open  minded- 
ness; to  face  the  facts;  to  see 
straight.” 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Midland  Association  at  the  Ho- 
tel Baltimore  Saturday  night  these 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President  A.  T.  Hemingway; 

secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Place. 


L.L.S.  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
The  New  York  branch  of  the  L.  L. 
S.  Alumnae  Association  held  its  May 
meeting  at  the  Martha  Washington 
Hotel,  on  Saturday,  May  27th.  An 
informal  luncheon  preceded  the  bus- 
iness meeting.  The  president,  Miss 
Margery  Strong  read  several  letters 
of  regret,  among  them  one  from  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  accom- 
panying a generous  contribution  to 
the  Johnston  Fellowship  Fund.  Mrs. 
Blackwell  expressed  the  hope  that  our 
ranks  included  many  suffragists.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  oldest 
living  member  of  L.  L.  S.  was  a pio- 
neer in  the  suffrage  movement  and 
that  in  the  recent  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Parade  in  New  York,  she  was  one  of 


the  two  most  honored  participants. 

A cordial  letter  from  Mrs.  Emily 
Fluntington  Miller  was  also  read. 
She  paid  a beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Johnston.  Many  of  us  vividly  re- 
called one  of  the  last  public  appear- 
ances of  Mrs.  Johnston,  for  it  was 
at  this  hotel  two  years  ago,  that  she 
gave  her  inspiring  lecture  on  Egypt 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fund. 

The  announcement  of  the  awarding 
of  the  fellowship  to  Miss  Jessie 
Caughey  was  received  with  satisfac- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  John  Rog- 
ers was  elected  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  Oberlin.  Thus  closed  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  our  many  gath- 
erings. 

Those  present  besides  the  president 
were  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Miss  Grace 
Harrington,  Miss  Mary  Elmore,  Miss 
Bertha  Cann,  Miss  Julia  Vance,  Miss 
Margaret  Cahill,  Miss  Mary  Kitchel, 
Miss  Clara  Commons,  Miss  Emily 
Morrison. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’47 — Among  the  700  Brooklyn  wo- 
men that  took  part  in  the  Suffrage 
Parade  May  6th,  was  Mrs.  Antoi- 
nette Brown  Blackwell,  who  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  equal  suffrage 
movement. 

’57 — The  May  Century  contains  a 
poem,  The  Wood-dove’s  Note  by 
Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller. 

’72 — Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, May  4th. 

’87 — “Price  Collier  and  Dr.  T.  Iyen- 
aga,  a Japanese  physician  of  Man- 
hattan, became  involved  in  a contro- 
versy at  the  late  session  of  the  Peace 
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Conference  in  Baltimore.  Peace  con- 
gresses or  conferences  are  now  and 
then  treated  to  the  similitude  of 
war  in  their  debates  on  the  best 
means  to  avert  war.  Thus  is  the 
gayety  of  nations  uneclipsed.  The 
Orientalist  seems  to  have  had  the 
better  side  in  his  argument  with 
Price  Collier,  and  the  temerity  of 
the  latter  is  more  realized  than  ap- 
plauded. 

“As  a writer  of  books  of  travel 
and  of  historical  and  psychological 
essays  on  the  conditions  of  nations 
and  religions,  Mr.  Collier  is  instruc- 
tive, but  as  a debater  he  has  some- 
thing to  learn.  His  statements  in 
Baltimore  that  Japan  was  a bank- 
rupt and  a not  civilized  nation  gave 
to  Dr.  Iyenaga  an  opportunity  to 
signalize  the  solvency,  unity  and 
peaceful  predilections  of  his  nation 
to  a gathering  predisposed  to  agree 
with  him.  M'r.  Price  Collier  had 
done  better  not  to  have  stirred 
him  up. 

“Authorship,  for  a long  while,  is 
better  than  oratory  for  even  a short 
while,  for  Price  Collier,  and  the  role 
of  gridironing  Japan  is  one  he  would 
do  well  to  leave  to  Congressman 
Hobson.” — Brooklyn  Eagle,  May  6, 
1911. 

’87 — Frank  Regal  has  been  made 
literary  editor  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. This  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  editorial  posi- 
tions in  New  England. 

’88 — Professor  John  R.  Commons 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Mc- 
Govern as  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners to  administer  the  newly  en- 
acted “Working  Men's  Compensa- 
tion Act.” 

’89 — Mrs.  Harriet  Gumming  Gus- 


tin  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Cummings,  will  sail  for  Naples  on 
June  24.  They  expect  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe. 

’90 — Judge  George  S.  Addams  gave 
the  leading  address  at  the  meeting 
which  opened  the  campaign  for  the 
organization  in  the  Lorain  County 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  met  at  the 
James  Brand  House,  Monday,  May 
22nd. 

’91  O.  T.  S. — Fleming  H.  Revel! 
has  recently  issued  a book  by  E.  A. 
Steiner,  “Against  the  Current.” 

’90 — Sir  John  Murray  in  a recent 
lecture  at  Berkley  on,  “The  Floor 
of  the  Ocean,”  spoke  as  follows  of 
the  work  of  Charles  A.  Kofoid, 

“Credit  must  be  given  to  Professor 
Kofoid.  He  is  a great  authority, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
He  has  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  the  world  through  his 
discoveries.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son to  discover  that  most  of  the 
phosphoresence  in  the  ocean  is  con- 
tained in  one  sea  organism,  the  py- 
rocystus.” 

’91 — C.  K.  Chase,  who  was  instruc- 
tor in  Latin  in  Oberlin  College  from 
’96-’99,  has  just  been  made  head  of 
the  Latin  Department  in  Hamilton 
College.  Mr.  Chase  went  from 
Oberlin  to  Earlham  College  where 
he  has  been  exceedingly  successful 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment. Hamilton  College  is  one  of 
the  strongest  classical  schools  in  the 
country  and  Professor  Chase  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  appointment 
to  the  headship  of  one  of  its  most 
significant  departments.  The  Earl- 
ham College  paper  speaks  in  the 
very  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Chase's 
work  and  influence.  He  has  evi- 
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dently  been  a great  force  in  the 
college  life  and  his  departure  is 
much  regretted. 

’92 — A.  M.  Ingraham  has  just  is- 
sued a book  on,  “Judicious  Bank 
Advertising.  The  book  is  exceed- 
ingly well  gotten  up  and  is  interest- 
ing even  to  an  outsider.  Mr.  Ingra- 
ham is  one  of  the  few  successful  ex- 
perts covering  this  field. 

’94 — J.  R.  Mott  has  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  His 
address  is  3966  Center  street. 

'95 — Mrs.  William  C.  Prentiss, 
died  recently  after  a very  short 
illness,  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr. 
Prentiss  and  four  children  survive 
her. 

’99 — -Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  associate 
professor  of  Physical  Education  at 
Columbia  University  has  been  ap- 
pointed athletic  director  at  Wes- 
leyan where  he  will  go  next  fall. 

’00 — -Miss  Grace  Wilson  is  teach* 
ing  English  in  the  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’02 — Miss  Helen  M.  Walker  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Mont. 

’04 — Percy  D.  Hillis  was  in  Ober- 
lin  the  day  of  the  Ohio  State-Oberlin 
track  meet  and  acted  as  one  of 
the  officials. 

’04 — Ernest  M.  Chamberlain  and 
several  other  Oberlin  young  men 
were  quite  seriously  hurt  in  a head- 
on  collision  on  the  Lake  Shore 
electric  near  Vermilion,  Saturday, 
May  25th. 

’04 — Born  to  F.  M.  Ray  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Mallory  Ray,  ex-’o7,  May  15, 
at  1477  East  109th  street,  Cleveland, 
a son,  Manning  Winslow  Ray. 

’05 — Karl  W.  Gehrkens  has  re- 


cently contributed  an  article  on  the 
teaching  of  public  school  music  to 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  He  has 
been  asked  by  the  editors  to  write 
a series  of  three  more  articles  on 
this  subject.  Besides  this  Mr.  dar- 
kens* has  recently  contributed  to 
“School  Music”  and  has  read  papers 
before  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association,  the  Music 
Supervisor’s  National  Conference 
and  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

’05— Robb  O.  Bartholomew  has 
been  appointed  city  dance  hall  in- 
spector of  Cleveland  by  the  mayor 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has 
been  conducting  social  investigations 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cleveland. 

’06 — Miss  Anna  M.  Starr  who  was 
awarded  last  year  a fellowship  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  an  instructor  in  Botany  in 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

'06 — Miss  Mabelle  Seeley  was  mar- 
ried May  20  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  in  Kansas  City  to  William 
Johnson  Reese.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  President  King. 

’07 — William  Most  is  teaching 
Mathematics  in  the  Soldan’  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

’07— J.  B.  Cragun  will  travel  next 
year  for  the  Redpath  Bureau  as 
conductor  of  a musical  company  of 
nine  men  called  the  “Hussars.”  Un- 
der his  direction  the  Kingman  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra,  num- 
bering sixty-six  pieces,  and  a chorus 
of  seventy  voices  gave  a very 
elaborate  program.  Among  the 
numbers  given  were  Schubert’s  eighth 
symphony  in  B minor,  and  Grieg’s 
Peer  Gynt  Suite  1. 
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’09 — Miss  Jessie  Spore  is  a Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training  in  the 

public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’09 — Miss  Georgians  Allison  is 
teaching  Physical  Training  in  the 

Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’09 — C.  L.  Mattson  has  changed 
his  address  from  New  York  City 
to  1050  South  32nd  street,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  where  he  is  connected 
with  the  Peters  Trust  Company  of 
that  city. 

’09 — Miss  Edith  Stimson  is  Dir- 

ector of  Physical  Training  in  the 
McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

To — Mr.  George  S.  Dickinson  has 
been  awarded  a scholarship  in 
Harvard  University  where  he  ex- 

pects to  spend  next  year  in  the  study 
of  music.  Mr.  Dickinson  plans  to 
complete  his  graduate  work  abroad, 
and  receive  his  degree  from  Har- 
vard. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 
Miss  Eleanor  A.  Gardner,  of  the 
class  of  ’07  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  in  Barnard  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Manuel 
sailed  Saturday,  May  20  from  New 
York  on  the  steamer  Vasari  for 
Brazil.  They  will  at  once  take  up 
their  work  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  where 
Mr.  Manuel  has  been  appointed  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  April  30  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Burtt 
delivered  an  address  in  the  South 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Church  of 
Chicago  on  “The  Man  of  Today.” 
Mtiss  Rutb—K,  Gamble  and  Mr. 
Walter  E.TNjcfjols  are  to  be  married 
June"  15,  19F1,  in  Moline,  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  are  to  make 
their  home  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Howard  Regal,  who  almost  com- 
pleted his  work  with  the  class  of 
’94,  has  been  made  City  Editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican. 

J 


For  an  Oberlin  Graduate 


There  is  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate for  a Commence- 
ment Gift  than  the  Alumni 
Pin  or  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Key. 


W.  P.  CARRUTHERS 

COLLEGE  JEWELER 


Ask  us  for  illustrations  and  prices  of  these 
two  articles 

L— 


Out  of  Town  Depositors 

The  mail  service  is  rapid  and  safe  for  the 
conveyance  of  money,  to  and  from  the  bank. 

The  Superior  Bank  shows  its  safety  by  the 
evidence  of  ten  million  dollars  growth  in  five 
years,  an  unparalleled  expression  of  public 
confidence.  We  pay  4 per  cent  interest  on 
savings  accounts,  and  one  dollar  is  enough 
to  open  such  an  account.  We  invite  your 
deposit. 


The  Superior  Savings  Trust  & Company 

Rockefeller  Building  Cleveland , Ohio 


IMPORTANT 

For  Students  and  Parents 
The  Students  Supply  Store 

aims  to  supply  students  as  completely  as 
possible.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  school 
supplies;  make  their  clothes;  clean  their 
clothes.  Make  pennants,  pillows. 

Work  the  best  Prices  right 

23  S.  Main  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alinuni  Murta/.inc 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Seven  practice  kindergarten*  Seventeenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduate,  located  in  twenty-two  state,  and 
five  foreign  eountne..  Superior  hterary  and  rnu«cal  advantage,  owing  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland.  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 
connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington  I . P„»  n ■ . 

Henrietta.  Florence.  Berlin  Height*  BerlinviUe  Norw«l£*f£’  L c ‘ B‘f,mln*bam. 

I m r»a  nnn,  .1  - L I _ I I I • • * . ® 


ana  runtai  opnngt.  9 

Large  comfortable  plush  .nd  leather  upholstered  three-comp.rtment  cr.,  Fr.ou.nt 
All  of  the  above  point..  Limited  Tram,  stop  only  at  .cheX^ 


••Trice  between 
nations. 

Company B*88a*e  chlclced  in  Accordance  with  regular  baggage  rule,  of  the 

E-  H.  Maddock,  Agent  , rtf/1 

Oberlin.  Ohio  General  Office.  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

» . Cleveland,  Ohio 

W nf  l<^be  Upended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a 

^^ev^^^o^th^^e^irtoeiu'for^6 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

out  of  \owTpat?o^herAmiqu7  ChStel  T*  appre^ted  bX 
assortment.  ^ Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 

0-  L.  Schryver  & Co.  iWiy  h.k.  Hatch  * c 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Makers  °f  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 

me  c„»„,  °berUn  De*r“« 

I.  -Itia, 


COMPARISON  OF  DEPOSITS 

as  shown  by  the  last  four  consecutive  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio 


September  1, 
November  10, 
January  7, 

March  7, 


1910 

1910 

1911 
1911 


March  7,  1911 

September  1,  1910 _ 

Gain  in  Six  Months 


$18,503,608 

18,990,617 

19,286,121 

20,874,100 

_...  20,874,100 

18,503,608 


- $ 2,370,492 

I his  should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  you  of  the  safe  and 
conservative  methods  employed  by  our  institution, 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  - - $ 2.000,000 

^ ou  Can  Bank  By  Mail.  4 per  cent.  Paid  on  Savings 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  12,  which  gives  full  information 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


College  or  Business 
— Which? 


Don  t give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
»ettle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 

our  booklets. 


“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  colege.  "Why 
and  How"  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help" 
booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


